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TEARS AND DAISIES. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


There’s a little spot I know, 
Where a bundred daisies grow, 
All in white - 
Allin white, with golden breasts 
Where the moonlight softly rests 
Through the night. 
Ah! "twas scarce a year ago 
That a mother used to go 
There to weep; 
Precious were the tears that fell, 
For she loved the baby well 
There asleep. 
God sends comfort every way; 
What if He decreed a day 
To her night — 
Where the hot tears used to flow, 
He hath made the daisies grow, 
Crowned with light! 


A PICTURE. 


BY ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN, 





Within my room’s serene seclusion, 
Dwells evermore a pictured face, 

Dream-haunted, like a rapt Carthusian, 
With solemn eyes of tenderest grace, 

Which seem to compass land and sea, 

Yet never look on me, 

Oh, eyes which gaze beyond and over, 
Yet never meet and answer mine, 

What may your steadfast quest discover 
On the horizon’s hazy line? 

What charm in yonder distance lies, 
Oh, sad and wistful eyes? 
Hopeful, despite their depth of grieving, 

Still patiently they watch afar, 
As though awaiting or perceiving 
The dawn of some unrisen star— 
The star which often and again 
My own have sought in vain. 
Sometimes methinks its growing splendor 
Brightens and glows on brow and cheek,— 
The eyes grow luminous and tender, 
The lips half tremble as to speak, 
And all the face transfigured seems 
By sweet prophetic dreams. 
Ah, if when years have ‘old ‘heir story 
Those dreams shall ¢ Me livinely true, 
That dim dawn bloom to sudden glory — 
This face will shine as angels’ do,— 
These eyes, more dear than angels’ be, 
Will look at last—on me! 
—Seribner’s for June. 


—-— ~~ — —__—- 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY ON SCIENTIFIC 
EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


I would call the attention of women who 
love study to the paper on Education in the 
last Atlantic Monthly. It is on the scientific 
training of women; and though it is tinged 
with that condescension which is generally 
thought suitable when educated men speak of 
women; and though it shows some signs of 
ignorance as to American educational insti- 
tutions; it yet offers valuable suggestions. 

The demand made at the outset, that we 
should have facts and statistics in regard to 
the higher education of women, instead of 
mere theoretical assumptions, will be strongly 
endorsed by the friends of the higher educa- 
tion of women. It has been their constant 
complaint, that such elaborate statements of 
facts and statistics as those offered by Presi- 
dent White of Cornell and Rev. Dr. Clarke of 
Harvard, in favor not only of higher educa- 
tion, but of co-education, have found no fair 
reply. The majority of the Committee of 
Harvard Overseers did not pretend to offer a 
act or argument, in answer to Rev. Dr. Clarke, 
but contented themselves with the “theoreti- 
cal assumption” that the admission of women 
to Harvard was not desirable nor desired. In 
the same way the friends of higher education 





for Woman complained that President Eliot 


and Dr. E. H. Clarke were too theoretical in 
their views; that they presented too few facts 
to justify their conclusions, and that some of 
the most important of those few ficis were 
promptly denied by the persons most concern- 
ed, and the alleged mis-statements were never 
afterwards substantiated. The advocates of 
higher education therefore cordially echo the 
demand for facts and statistics; and the Wo 

MAN’S JOURNAL claims to have done far more 
than any other American paper to collect and 
present them. 

My criticism on the Atlantic article would 
be pot that it is theoretical, or the contrary, 
but rather that it has something of what may 
be called “provincialism” initstone. That is, 
it has that air of entirely ignoring everything 
done for higher education in America, outside 
of Boston and Cambridge, which is so com- 
mon among the academical men of that re- 
gion; and which it needs, perhaps, a short 
residence outside of Massachusetts to detect. 
Itis plain that the author has been in Lon- 
don, has talked with intelligent Germans, and 
has had charge of a physical laboratory. But 
itis also plain that the experience of the 
University of Michigan, of Cornell University 
and of Vassar College, have no more weight 
with him than if those very respectable insti- 
tutions had neverexisted. And the suspicion 
is also suggested that he has undertaken to 
write of the higher education of girls without 
any considerable knowledge of the High 
Schools, the Normal Schools, and the endowed 
Academies even of Massachusetts. A man 
may be a well-trained physicist and a good 
teacher; but if he writes on an important sub- 
ject without collecting “facts and statistics” 
any more widely than this, he certainly shows 
something like provincialism in spirit. 

The evidence of this ignoring of all but 
Massachusetts experiment is easy to give. 
The writer quotes the scanty facts in regard 
to sixteen young women who studied chemis- 
try in Boston, last year; andthen makes this 
astounding statement—“Here our facts desert 
us and only theories remain.’ Facts desert 
us! Let this unsuspecting man go into any 
public library and ask for the catalogues and 
documents of the Michigan and Cornell Uni- 
versities and of Vassar College. Or better, 
let him go to Poughkeepsie, and see the work 
of Maria Mitchel.’s class in astronomy, a class 
of which no visitor ever spoke but with re- 
spect and admiration. Let him go to Ann 
Arbor and see the examinations of women in 
chemistry—examinations of which an emi- 
nent New England teacher of chemistry, him- 
self bitterly opposed to co-education, spoke to 
me with unwilling admiration. The class in 
1872 (my latest catalogue) included 27, but is 
now larger. Let him consult Chancellor Win- 
chell, now of Syracuse University, as to his 
experience in teaching a class of 102 in Botany, 
when he was a Professor at Michigan. Or let 
him look at pp. 27—8 of the “Proceedings at 
laying the corner-stone of Sage College, Cor- 
nell University,” and he will find Chancellor 
Winchell’s statement carried amusingly far 
into statistics. Out of the 102 persons, va- 
tiously classified, he made 17 different groups; 
and says ‘‘HoweverI could group them, the 
ladies always stood first.” As a whole, the 
young women had 93 per cent; the young men 
70 per cent; but for full particulars see the 
pamphlet. These are but samples of the facts 
to be had for the asking, in different directions ; 
and yet our good friend of the Atlantic Month- 
ly, who has been a teacher of science and who 
dotes on facts, considers that “facts desert us” 
when we have got to the end of a little ex- 
perimental class at the school of Technology 
in Boston ! 

And in the same way, the whole body of ex- 
perience accumulated by our High and Nor- 
mal schools is ignored by this writer. He 
must have ignored it when he says of New 
England girls, as a whole, that “Their roman- 
tic sensibilities have been cultivated by a pure- 
ly literary training to almost a morbid pitch.” 
The truth is, as is constantly remarked by 
foreign visitors, the current training of our 
High Schools is far more mathematical than 
literary. Dearly as I love mathematics, I think 
it is carried almost to excess in our high 
schools and academies; it is thoroughly set- 
tled that girls learn algebra and geometry 
quite as readily as boys, while there is no de- 
partment more neglected, on the whole, than 
the English language and the study of the 
master pieces of English literature. Nothing, 
as I believe, would do more to correct the 
“morbid sensibilities” of which our author 
complains than a better course of “purely lit- 
erary training” in our schools. It is for want 
of this training that they afterwards take 75 
per cent of novels from the publiclibrary; and 
no amount of scientific training can give them 
a systematic development without attending 
to the other side also. 

The same suspicion of a want of familiarity 





with our public schools is suggested by minor 
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remarks in this essay. ‘The elective system | the young, the ignorant and the vicious in 
should be introduced evn in high schools, so | moral trust, as the wards of the community, 


far as to offer an advanced course to those | 


young ladies who are fitted to receive higher 
instruction in science.” No doubt; but why 
speak of this as a thing lying in the possible 
fature only? I see from my window a high 
school in whose upper classes the elective sys- 
tem prevails as absolutely as in the Senior 
class at Harvard; and which offers advanced 
courses in chemistry and other studies even 
for those not members of the school. I du not 
know how many such high schools there are; 
but I never knew of one that did not admit, 
to a greater or less ‘extent, the elective system. 
These schools do not supply the full demands 
of higher education; if they did, there would 
be no need of tormenting Harvard College and 
the Institute of Technology with appeals to 
carry the work farther. But these schools 
have made a beginning; and there are col- 
leges beyond the borders of Massachusetts, 
which have done more than make a begin- 
ning. It is a pity that a writer who seems so 
well-intentioned as the educational editor of 
the Atlantic should overlook the “facts and 
statistics” that already lie before him; and 
should still demand a formal demonstration 


of the fact that women have brains. 
T. W. H. 


WORK IN RELATION TO THE HOME~V. 


BY ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 


My training school for nurses, and for all 
experts in every department of work, physi- 
cal or psychical, should be organized upon the 
relay system of work; one of the Beechers 
has aptly christened it the “ride and tie sys- 
tem,” in which no worker should be allowed 
to become over-exhausted without change; 
and in which the work to be done, whether it 
was sickness to heal, or stone pavements to 
macadamise, should reap the benefit of facul- 
ties freshened by change and variety of occu- 
pation. There is no time to enlarge upon 
this, to me, incalculably important suggestion 
touching the most economical as well as most 
humane, most radically reformatory, and 
most thoroughly scienitic and entirely feasible 
method of essentially reorganizing the whole 
working system of the world in all of its de- 
partments. But to illustrateits bearing upon 
the question whether Woman as mother and 
home guardian should aim to be s.udent 
and outside worker, I must (be permitted to 
offer a few thoughts having a more direct 
bearing upon all reformatory efforts; upon the 
permanent welfare and the advancement of 
society generally. 

The present universal system of work on 
which depends the daily bread of the world, 
is devised as unscientifically as it could well 
be and prosper even indifferently well. There 
is created for every business a special groove 
of its own, in which all the machinery of 
that occupation is expected to run continu- 
ously. All that may be well enough; an es- 
tablished system, with its essential routine, a 
permanent, conservative order in method is 
indispensable to the highest results. But cus- 
tom also limits each worker, as a rule, to a 
single distinct calling, that is, it sets him to 
running also in an iron-paved, narrow rut 
which goes round and round in a circle like 
the horse track of a threshing machine. It 
reduces the living worker to a specific ma- 
chine which gets comfortably wound up dur- 
ing the long rest of night, apd farther forti- 
fied by a good breakfast, is gtarted off on the 
iron track; expected to run on, a self-guided 
engine till lunch time; then wooded and 
watered afresh, the patient dummy starts 
again, moving along this time with steadily less 
and less force till night. 

Now if anybody can believe that this is 
generically a good system, through which to 
evolve the best elements of character, or 
through which to establish vigorous health, 
then his physiology and his psychology must 
belong more to the past than to the present. 
The universal regimen of toil is as thoroughly 
antagonistic to the highest interests of body, 
mind and morals, as though it had been ex- 
pressly devised to become a curse and not a 
blessing to the race. But it never was de- 
vised; like Topsy it growed; and like her it 
grew in the days when society was still in the 
dark ages, before mankind could well compre- 
hend the more fundamental laws of health, 
of sound morals, of wholesome feeling, or of 
a well-balanced, intellectual activity. 

But is this generation to have the high privi- 
lege and honor of discovering Nature’s regi- 
men of work—of comprehending the univer- 
sal law, through which all her kindred modes 
of force are mutually convertible; enabling 
her to maintain the balance of all activities, 
and to secure symmetrical action and evolu- 
tion in her kingdom of irrational forces, and 
shall it fail to accept the suggestion? to ap- 
ply her methods for ourselves and to our- 
selves? Will the philanthropists, who hold 








failto devise for them a better system of 
daily work, one which can be made to help 
their general development and to work direct- 
ly against the many temptations of life? 

The present daily work of nearly all the 
more ignorant laborers of society, tends di- 
rectly to undermine all the higher forms of 


| energy, and to throw wide open the door of 


temptation to the unstable. Temperance 
reformers would destroy the bane of alcohol; 
let them substitute the counter-stimulant of 
varied employment. Any live machine, set 
to work for ten hours daily, swinging one set 
of muscles, and one only, till all the forces of 
soul and body are converted into one effort, 
that one wearily mechanical, and carried on 
to the point of sheer exhaustion; any such 
wretched automaton, conscious only of his 
helplessness, and of the natural birthright of 
quick and vivid emotions beyond his grasp, 
yet which he has a right to enjoy, turns in- 
stinctively to alcohol as to his highest helper. 
Any stimulus which, without effort cn his 
part, will wake up life again in some other 
faculties of his being, his soul craves and will 
have. The prohibitory laws of men and the 
prayers of women alike can avail nothing. 
Give him work which will leave all the keen 
powers of his nature unimpaired when the 
day’s work is over. There is hope then for his 
salvation. There can be hope under no oth- 
er system. 

Perhaps there is no universal panacea; but 
how much might be gained by a thorough re- 
construction of business life! What hinders 
that all industrious pursuits should be placed 
on such a basis,that every worker who chooses 
might daily, take up at least two complemen- 
tary occupations, as watch-making and hack- 
driving, book-keeping and practical engineer- 
ing, housekeeping and gardening, or any other 
unlike kinds of work, which would bring dif- 
ferent powers into exercise? Best of all, if 
each could be enabled to help brain and mus- 
cle to keep even step; or could be taught to 
drive thought and feeling and bodily motion 
daily, three abreast. In this due balance of 
all the great activities of a woudrously com- 
plex human nature, lies my highest hope for 
humanity, male and female. Yet varied work 
does not mean overwork either in one or in 
several directions. But if we are to go on in 
this generation, converting all the higher 
modes of force in the majority of men, into 
sheer muscular activity of the lowest and most 
mechanical order, and if we are to continue 
to transform the highest modes of force in 
the majority of women into narrow and petty 
feeling, propelling a round of narrow and pet- 
ty action, we are still far from the Millen- 
nium, The next generation then must take 
up the work which we fail to accomplish. 

The universal need of a balanced activ- 
ity of functions, I regard as the last and 
greatest lesson which Nature has set before 
all her children to be thoroughly learned in 
theory and in practice. It is one of the les- 
sons which mankind have been slower to 
comprehend than almost any other. Men 
have disbelieved in it for themselves, for their 
male children and dependents; and they have 
disbelieved in it still more for women. But 
as the world was not made in a day there is 
still hope for us all in the future. Wedo well, 
however, to ponder the one fact which is end- 
lessly illustrated in every mode of motion in 
every inch of the universe, that of the true econ- 
omy of varied uses. Endless forms, struct- 
ures, attributes; endless changes; varied ele- 
ments; varied compounds; forces forever un- 
dergoing definite transformation; one mode 
of mechanieal motion exchanged for another ; 
thought and feeling, equivalents and inter- 
changeable; this is Nature’s universal system 
of every day working economy. 





MAKING STEADY PROGRESS. 


How much depends upon the light in which 
a matter is looked at! The Massachusetts 
Senate, having given us by far the heaviest 
proportional vote ever gained by Woman Suf- 
frage in this Commonwealth, the Cincinnati 
Times and Chronicle croaks as follows : 

“The Massachusetts Senate rejected the 
claims of the advocates of the inherent rights 
of Woman to cast a ballot, by a vote of 14 to 
19. This is worse for the cause than the vote 
of last year. At the present rate of progress 
of the persevering sisterhood, the question of 
Woman’s wrongs and Woman’s Suffrage will 
be entirely forgotten in Massachusetts in afew 
years. It is certainly very discouraging to the 
loyal wrestlers with a perverse generation.” 

“The wish is father to the thought.’”’ The 
Christian Union, on the other hand, says cheer- 
ily : 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Madame Thiers is very ill in Paris. 


Dr. Merey B. Jackson delivered a lecture on 
Dress Reform last week, at Boftin’s Bower. 


Ann Eliza Young has sued the Chicago 
Times for libel, claiming damages in $20,000. 

Miss Susan Hubbell of Bridgeport, Conn., 
has bequeathed $12,000 and an acre of land 
for the establishment of a hospital In that 
city. 

Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford has been invited to 
deliver the Poem at Buchtel College, Akron, 
Ohio, Commencement, the second Wednes- 
day in July. 

Miss Hedgdon, the first lady candidate for 
Superintendent of Public Schools in California, 
was defeated by the people of Stockton at the 
election last week. 


Adalina Patti got for her recent engagement 
in St. Petersburg 280,000 francs, and she is to 
receive 1,000,000 francs for one hundred even- 
ings in the United States. 

Miss Anna Dickinson's new book, it is said, 
is not to be a novel, nor a protest, nor any- 
thing of that sort. It is a series of talks or 
sketches of her experiences in going up and 
down in lecturing. 


Jenny Lind was in Paris the other day. 
Nothing could induce her to sing to French 
men, but she sang at Dr. T. W. Evans’ (resi- 
dence), to a few friends, and gave them her 
favorite song from “I Puritani.” 


The Duchess of Edinburgh, daughter of the 
Czar of Russia, is pronounced by Disraeli to 
be the most gifted and cultured lady he has 
ever met. The duchess speaks all Continental 
languages, with but little Tartar accent. 


Mrs. Henry Cohen presided and Miss 
Bomeister acted as secretary at the nineteenth 
annual meating of the Jewish Foster Home 
Society, of Philadelphia, held on Sunday, the 
17th inst., in Concordia Hall, in that city. 


Miss Clara Louise Kellogg and Miss Ade- 
laide Phillips and the Temple Quartette Club 
are to do the music at the Sumner memorial 
exercises before the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, on which occasion Mr. George William 
Curtis will pronounce the oration. 


Mrs. M. Adelle Hazlett of Michigan, is 
said to be the founder of a secret society of 
women, entitled ‘‘The Order of the Temple.” 
Mrs. Dr. Peterman of Marshall, is Worthy 
Mistress of the Templein that city. Who 
will dare hereafter to say that women cannot 
keep a secret ? 


Mrs. William Dinsmore of Sutton, Vt., has 
spent several years’ labor on a quilt, which 
now contains 2334 pieces, each of which dif- 
fers in color and figure from every other, and 
some of which show the various fashions from 
Queen Elizabeth’s time down to the present 
day. A dreadful waste of time. 

Grace Greenwood is supposed by the Eng- 
lish papers to be areal name. The Spectator 
alludes repeatedly to “Miss Greenwood,” and 
quotes her bright way of accounting for the 
lack of pride in their husbands shown by the 
Mormon women: “It is perhaps difficult to 
feel much pride in the sixteenth part of aman, 
as men go.” 

Mrs. Goddard, the accomplished wife of the 
editor ofthe Boston Advertiser, and her friend, 
Miss Harriet W. Preston, the author of “Love 
in the Nineteenth Century,” and the trans- 
lator of ‘‘Miréio,” are about to edit a book of 
poetical selections entitled “Sea and Shore,” 
for which the critics predict an enthusiastic 
welcome. 

Lucca appears to be overflowing with fun 
and frolic, and is always making the troupe 
laugh at her cunning little ways at rehearsals, 
yet there is also something about her that 
isindescribably melancholy. When you catch 
her face in repose it has a very sad expression. 
Her large gray eyes look as though they were 
made for tears. 


One of the Pope’s nieces has offended the 
pontiff. The young lady, Contessina Giulia 
Mastai, has declined to accept the hand of 
Signor Asquini, nephew to the cardinal of that 
name. Signorina Mastai has declared that 
she purposes to have a voice in the selection 
of ber future husband and not to abide by the 
choice of even her uncle himself. 


Mrs. Packard, herself a victim to the frauds 
perpetrated under the sanction of institutions 
for the insane, first called the attention of Leg- 
islators to the subject. The revelations there- 
by brought to light seem incredible but yet are 
authenticated. About simultaneously with 
Mrs. Packard, another lady, Mrs. St. John 











“ The Joint Special Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature on Woman Suffrage re- 
ported a Constitutional arnendment in favor of 
the measure, but the Senate rejected it, 14 to 
19. The majority will change to the affirma- 
tive in that body before long. Every year 
shows a gain. Patience, good friends. 


entered upon a disclosure of similar revela- 
tions, herself also having been victimized, and 
has published a book, entitled “Bella,” all the 
leading incidents of which are facts, and of 
which copies are now being circulated in this 


city. 
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THE WOMAN'S CRUSADE. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 





Now that this extraodinary movement has | 
passed its high-tide, and is rapidly ebbing | 
away and becoming a thing of history, the 
time has come when measureably impartial | 
and intelligent judgments may be pronounced | 
concerning it. 

For one, as I look back over the past, I 
find myself at once both exceedingly glad and 
exceedingly regretful for the movement. It 
has been a strange medley, to say the least. | 
There have been features about it—cheerful, | 
hopeful, nay, nothing less than inspiring. | 
There have been others painful, and deeply | 
to be regretted. 

As to some of its objectional features : 

1. Among these may be mentioned, first, its 
manner of employing prayer. Prayer, if it 
be anything, is something sacred beyond 
any other act or attitude of the human soul. 
It is sweet, tender, devout communion of 
the spirit with God. But let any one con- 
ceive, if he can, of such communion, amid the 
fumes of a beer saloon, or the noise of swear- 





ing, drinking and ringing of bells. It seems 
to me nothing less than astonishing that any 


3. A third feature of this Woman’s Temper- 
ance movement, that has in it cause for grat- 


| ulation and hope, is the fact that it has been a 


Woman's movement. Heretofore the Tem- 
perance cause bas been mainly in the hands 
of men; and certainly the success which they 
have accomplished has not been brilliant, to 
say the least. Nor is this especially to be 
wondered at, when we recollect that men, at 
best, form but half the people, and, what is 
worse, the half that has the least interest in 
the Temperance cause and the most eagerness 
to make money. Now our eyes are called to 
a new thing under the sun. An utterly new 
factor appears in the Temperance problem. 


Within the pas: few months, in this Woman’s | 


uprising, we have witnessed, undoubtedly, the 
greatest sudden accession of numbers, and, 
what is more, of moral force to the Temper- 
ance cause that has ever, in all its history, 
come to it. The women of a country are 
equal, in number, to its men. The mora! 
power and influence of a nation’s women is 
doubtless equal to that of its men. The in- 
terest that women have in Temperance re- 
form is greater than that of men, because itis 
upon women, as the keepers of home and the 
especial guardians of the children, that the 


| adjective, made for the sole purpose of render- 
ing man complete. 

The difficulty which Sir Thomas Browne 
regarded as insuperable is not so consider<d, 
it would seem by another writer in the “Old 
and New,” (in an article on Socialism, No- 
vember, 1873). He says,“‘The Shakers are for 
destroying the race; the Mormons for propo- 
gating the race faster; the Essenes for propo- 
gating it without women.” Having made this 
last startling declaration, he relieves us of 


our amazement by throwing into a parenthe- | dicious treatment would reclaim them and 
| make them thenceforth exemplary members of 
| society. But they are the children of poor and 


sis the words “by adoption.” We may smile 
at this as an instance of careless writing in an 
article prepared for a worthy magazine, but 
we may well lament over the narrowness of 
thought it reveals. “The Essenes were for 
continuing the race.” The race meaning to 
| the writer, men, forin the communities of 
| the Essenes there were no women. He has 
| actually forgotten that Woman forms a com- 
| ponent part of the human race! 
| If the popular mind were thoroughly im- 
| bued with the idea of the dignity of women 
as independent individuals;: created just as 
| men are with manifold possibilities and mani- 
‘fold aims; related to men as men are related 
to them, each sex equally needing the other; 


one who has got his idea of the nature of | curse of drink falls with most crushing weight. | we should not hear of “flowers that only 


prayer in any measure from the teachings of 
Jesus, should conceive of it as something that 
may be hawked about the streets, and used 
as ap engine for bombarding beer saloons, 
and wearying and worrying out liquor-sellers 
until they shall surrender from mere exbaust- 
ion. For one, 1 utterly and earnestly protest 
against the prostitution of prayer to any such 
uses. 

2. Again the disregard of law which the pro- 
moters of the movement have exhibited, is to 
be regretted. Two be sure, if we will but place 
ourselves in their positions, we can see that 
they have had much excuse for their methods 
of procedure; yet, after all, no adequate jus- 
tification. Lawlessness is a game that two 
parties can play at. Every good citizen 
should be careful how he encourages it. Our 
safety, our hope for reform does not lie in 
opposition to law, or in rudely trampling 
upon it when we think it fails to give us jus- 
tice; but rather in jealously guarding the law, 
strengthening its hands, insisting upon obedi- 
ence to it and reverence for it, and then, if we 
find it to be lacking in any respect, in improv- 
ing it. Those women, in Ohio and elsewhere, 
had no more right to crowd into a saloon to 
hold a prayer meeting there against the own- 
er's wish, than into a dry-goods store to hold 
a meeting there against the owner’s wish. 
They had no more right to block up the 





sidewalk for hours before a saloon, than be- 
fore a hotel or church. So with all lawless 
measures, It seems to me they are to be re- 
gretted; and the more regretted as we sym- 
pathizethe more with the cause which these 
women have had at heart. 

3. At least one other feature of the movement 
is to be looked upon with distrust and sorrow ; 
viz., the excitement everywhere attending it, 
and the disposition so generally apparent to 
make a great ado, and noise, and parade. 
That is not the way in which the best and 
most lasting work is done; thatis not the 
spirit which rules in movements most truely 
from above. 

And yet, at the same time, notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, there are some features of 
this Woman’s Temperance Movement that 
are undeniably noble, cheering, really inspir- 
ing. 

1, It set out from the beginning upon the 
principle (so far as the invasion of property- 
rights would allow) of treating the sellers of 
liquor kindly, and with consideration. It en- 
deavored to persuade them. It did not curse 
them, but it prayed forthem. And it prayed 
for them, too, as men and brothers mistaken, 
rather than utterly bad; erring, rather than 
black of heart; blinded to the real consequen- 
ces of their traffic by their desire of gain, rath- 
er than plotting deliberately to ruin their fel- 
lows. Now, in this respect, the movement is 
worthy of great praise. Too often temper- 
ance reformers have resorted to abuse and 
malignment, and have forgotten that sellers 
of liquor are human, and very often, in all re- 
spects but this one, really worthy and valua- 
ble members of society. Let all credit be 
given to the women, then, for their excellent 
example here. 

2. Another most commendable feature of this 
movement is that it has carried into the work 
of Temperance reform a deeply religious spir- 
it. While I would not have religion made a 
laughing stock by the holding of prayer-meet- 
ings in beer saloons, or on sidewalks in front 
of such saloons, amidst the noise of a profane 
rabble, yet I would have the spirit of religion 
and of prayer carried into all reforms. Tem- 
perance andevery other. It isonly asreform- 
ers are earnest, it is only as they are self-sac- 
rificing, it is only as they have a mighty faith 
in the unseen, it is only as they wrap their 
whole work about with dependence upon an 
arm stronger than that of man, nay, itis only 
as they make their work, as it were, a perpet- 
ual prayer, that they will be able to accom- 
plish the profoundest and most lasting results. 
Certainly the Temperance women, whatever 
may be their faults or indiscretions or extrav- 
agancies, have nevertheless taught us all a 
Jesson in this respect. 


It cannot fail to be a matter of vast signifi- 
cance, therefore, when, for the first time in 
history, the women of a large portion of a 
great and enlightened nation rise up, as the 
women of the West have done, intensely in 
earnest to see what can be accomplished by 
their common might for the suppression of 
the terrible curse of intemperance. 

From this time forward a new and most im- 
portant element enters into the Temperance 
problem. Let all opposers mark it. Woman, 
the pre-eminent sufferer from intemperance, 
will no longer be the silent sufferer that she 
has been. She is beginning to realize her 
power. This Western movement has been 
teaching it to her as nothing has ever done 
before. Long has she borne the liquor scourge 
with closed lips. Long has she looked up im- 
ploringly, trustingly to man, forhim to come 
to her relief. We men have disappointed her, 
betrayed her, abused herin this thing. Again 
and again we have promised her protection, 
and we have never half given it to her. It 
ought to be no matter of wonder if, at last, 
she grows tired of stretching out her hands all 
the day long to us. Let the men of this coun- 
try who oppose the cause of Temperance mark 
well—they are unwittingly doing what lies in 
their power to do, to prepare, for this coun- 
try, Woman Suffrage, just as truly as was the 
Parliament of Great Britain when it imposed 
the tax upon American tea, preparing inde- 
pendence for the colonies. 

If all who now hold exclusive possession of 
the franchise fail so signally in effecting satis- 
factory settlements of such great moral and 
social questions as that of Temperance, we 
must not complain if that other great moral 
power and responsibility by our side, Woman, 
more deeply concerned in all these things than 
even we, is found pressing forward and reach- 
ing for the ballot whereby to make good our 
failures. 


—-—— rn——<om - ——___—_ 


WOMAN’S EXCUSE FOR BEING. 
PART I. 


It is not physical qualities alone that we in- 
herit from our ancestors of thousands of years 
ago; the habits of thinking of the present 
generation of men and women are modified, 
in spite of themselves, by the thoughts of all 
that long line of ancestry. If our laws and 
other institutions were freshly framed this 
year without any bondage to customs of the 
past, a very different aspect would they pre” 
sent. But we keep the old errors after the 
circumstances which gave rise to them have 
passed away. Most of our ideas on social 
matters are inherited. 

Woman was made for man. Such was the 
belief of ancient nations, such is the belief of 
all rude tribes. It underlies the thought and 
vitiates the reasoning of cultivated and gener- 
ous men and women of the present day, who 
would by no means main'ain the proposition 
if baldly declared. When Sir Thomas Browne 
declares that if the race could be continued 
without women, we were far better off with- 
out them—we can afford to laugh as those who 
stand secure; for did not Sir Thomas Browne 





and his opinions quit the earth two centuries 
ago? 

Would such sentiments be tolerated now ? 
No; not if thus barely stated. Yet we do find 
that the underlying thought of some ef our 
writers differs little from that of Sir Thomas 
Browne. F 

“Woman is woman that the race may be 
perpetuated.” Sosays a writer in the “Old 
and New,” (page 379) in the year of grace, 


he would add, “Man is man that the race may 
be perpetuated.” These propositions so com- 
bined suggest that the words Man and Wo- 
man are used in a sense so narrow and tech- 
nical that the whole statement is a mere tru- 
ism. 

But in the minds of these writers there is 
no such correlative statement in regard to the 
purpose of man’s creation. According to 
them, man is the type, the original, the sub- 
stantive; Woman a variety, an addition, au 





| wither and bear no fruit,” “failing to fulfill 
| the destiny of Woman,” ‘‘Woman missing the 
end of her being,” and so forth. (I quote 
| from the “Old and New” March, 1874.) 
In the bounteous providence of the Crea- 
| tor, each human being is endowed with fac- 
ulties and possibilities which, if in any one 
person they were all fully developed, would 
produce a marvel such as the world has never 
| yet seen. Perhaps there are unnumbered 
ages of life before each one of us in which 
| these germs are to be unfolded; but certain it 
| is, this stage of being never does afford room 
for the development of all the faculties of 
mind and body we possess. So that we all 
fail of what we might be. Raphael’s name is 
never mentioned among the poets, Dante’s is 
not recorded among the painters. Yet we 
know that each possessed talent for that art 
which was not specially his own, but that cir- 
cumstances were noi favorable to the de- 
velopment of that talent. Shall we therefore 
call Raphael and Dante failures? Shall we 
say that the poet Longfellow is a failure be- 
cause he cannot lift a barrel of flour; Dr. 
Winship having shown that the organs neces- 
sary for such service to humanity lie undevel- 
oped in his arm ? 





1s74. And so he would be welcome to say if 


If we reject such verdicts as absurd, why 
should one-half the race be spoken of as cre- 
ated for one end only,—their lives as failures, if 
that end be not fulfilled ? 

‘*‘Woman is Woman that the race may be 
perpetuated.’’ If this be true, there must be 
a large amount of being, corporeal, intellect- 
ual and spiritual, Which is not strictly “Wo- 
man” existing in the same frame with per- 
sons we are in the habit of considering true 
women. Enough is left after the “failure,” 
to make a Joanna Baillie, a Harriet Martin- 
eau, a Caroline Herschel, a Maria Edgeworth, 
a Frances Cobbe, a Harriet Hosmer, a Queen 
Elizabeth, a Saint Cecilia. Yes, all these wo- 
men have “missed the great end of their. be- 
ing!” 

Let us look at it closely. The “great end,” 
is to produce. Produce what? Something 
good in itself, of course. A steam engine 
which merely works itself,lifting its own coal, 
feeding its own fires, oiling its own joints, is 
worth nothing. If it makes other engines 
like itself, it is still worth nothing; for what 
are they worth? 

“Mamma, do tell me what these snails are 
made for?” 

“Made for? why, to produce other snails.” 

“But what are the other snails made Tor ?” 

“Let me see,” says puzzled mamma, “Oh! 
to feed birds with.” 

The child is satisfied now, for she knows 
that birds sing to please man. 

Happy thought! wehave itnow? The fal- 
lacy disappears. The use of women isto pro- 
duce men. 

This idea lies, I maintain, (it may be but 
half recognized) at the foundation of thought 
of those who thus talk of the great end of 
Woman’s being. 

MARGARET J. BURLEIGH. 





REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN WASHING- 


In the House of Representatives, Mr, Platt, 
Chairman of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, introduced a bill to provide 
for the construction of a building for the use 
of the Girl’s Reform School of the District of 
Columbia. The bill authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury to erect the necessary build- 
ings on a site to be purchased by the District 
of Columbia, provided the cost of said build- 
ings shall not exceed $150,000, which sum the 
bill appropriates from the ‘‘conscience fund” of 
the Treasury. The bill further provides that 
all sums now credited to the fund mentioned in 
| excess of $150,000, and all moneys hereafter 
| received for said fund, shall be invested in five 
per cent. bonds of the United States, the rev- 
enue to go towards the support of the home. 
The subject of establishing such an institution 
| as this bill proposes has been informally 
| brought to the attention of many prominent 
gentlemen in both Houses of Congress, and on 

















hearing a simple statement of the facts they 
have at once concurred in the wisdom of 
| the measure. Properly explained in Congress, 
| there is no good reason why the bill of Mr. 
Platt should not become alaw. The necessity 
of such an institution is painfully apparent 
| every day. Our present system of treating 
| female offenders is an outrage on civilization. 
| Young girls, mere children, are arrested for 


trifling offenses and brought betore the court. 
In many cases it is their first offense, and ju- 


perhaps dissolute parents, or perhaps they are 
orphans, and no consideration is shown them 
by our laws. Their trial, in most cases con- 
sumes but a moment, and is the merest matter 
of form. They are sent to the common jail or 
the workhouse, there to mingle with the vi- 
cious and wholly depraved of both sexes, to lis- 
ten to the vilest language, and finally to emerge 
from their confinement to enter upon a life of 
crime. With a girls’ reform school in opera- 
tion such juvenile offenders could be treated 
in such a manner as to secure their reforma- 
tion in many cases. Almost every city of the 
size of Washington in the United States has 
an institution of this kind, and the annual re- 
ports of their operations show that a large per 
cent. of the inmates are reclaimed from vicious 
lives. As Congress has given support to the 
useful boys’ reform school, we see no reason 
why that body should be less generous in the 
matter of a simular institution for girls, and the 
more especially if the ‘conscience fund,” 
which government is at a loss what to do with 
can be utilized for the purpose.— Washington 
Star. 
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VISIT 


“OAK 
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FOF, 


BOYS’ 


AND 


GENTLEMEN'S 
CLOTHING. 


G. W. Simmons & Son, 


32 to 38 NORTH STREET. 


22—2t 
ANTED — AGENTS --$75 to 


$250 pe: 
month, everywhere, male and female, to in- 
troduce the GENUINE IMPRCVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner, Price only $15. 
Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elas- 
tic seam than ours. It makes the ‘Elastic 
Lock stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearin 
it. Wepay Agents from $75 to $250 per month an 
exbenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
Boston, Mass., New York City, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chi- 
—S- or St. Louis, Mo, 








Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 


THIS INSTITUTION, under the care of Friends, 
and open to students of either sex, is situated on the 
West Chester & Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles from 
Philadephia. FULL COURSES OF STUDY ARE 
PROVIDED IN BOTH THE CLASSICAL AND 
THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENTS, for comple- 
ting either of which the usual degrees are conferred. 
There is also connected with the College a PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL. Applicants of any age are 
admitted either to the College or the Preparatory 
School who bring testimonials of good character from 
their last teachers, and pass the required preliminary 
examioations. The examination for admissions to the 
College or the Preparatory School will be held on 
THIRD, FOURTH and FIFTH DAYS, the Ist, 24 
and 3d of NINTH-MONTH (September), 1874. To 
secure places, the accommodations being limited, ap- 
plications should be made as early as possible, either 
personally or by letter, to the President. For Cata- 
logue and further particulars address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 





A sreenre 


New Revised Edition. 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every 
subject. Printed from new t,pe, and illustrated 
with Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 





The work originally peace under the title of 
THE New AMERICAN CYCLOP DIA was completed 
in 1863, since which time the wide circulation which 
it has attained in all parts of the United States, and 
the signa) developments which have taken place in 
every branch of science, literature and art, have in- 
duced the editors and publishers to submit it to an 
exact and thorcugh revision, and to issue a new edi. 
tion entitled THe AMERICAN CYCLOP DIA. 

Within the last ten years the pocapess of discovery 
in every department of knowledge has made a new 
work of reference an imperative want. 

The movement of pe itical affairs has kept pace 
with the discoveries of science, and their fruitful a 
plication to the industrial and useful arts and the 
convenience and refinement of social life. Great wars 
and consequent revolutions have occurred, involvin 
national changes of peculiar moment. The civil war 
of our own country, which was at its hight when the 
last volume of the old work Pyrenees. has happily 
been ended, and a new course of commercial and in- 
dustrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our a ap ee knowledge has 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The 7? political revolutions of the last decade, 
with the natural result of the lapse of time, have 
brought into public view a multitude of new men, 
whose names are in every one’s mouth, and of whose 
lives every one is curious to know the particulars, 
Great battles have been fought and important sieges 
maintained, of which the details are as yet preserved 
only in the newspapers, or in transient publications 
of the day, but which ought now to take their place 
in permanent and authentic history. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been 
used, but the page has been printed on new type, 
forming, in fact, a new Cyclopedia, with the same 
plan and passas its pred , but with a far 
greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such im- 
a ee ney in its composition as have been suggested 

y longer experience and enlarged know!edge. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down 
the information to the latest possible dates, and to 
furnish an accurate account of the most recent dis- 
coveries in science, of cade fresh production in Lit- 
erature, and of the newest inventions in the practical 
. arts, as well as to give a succinct and original record 
of the progress of political and historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful 
reliminary labor, and with the most ample resources 
or carrying it on to a successful termination. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first 

time in the present edition, have been added, not for 
the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidi- 
ty and force to the explanations in the text. They 
embrace al] branches of science and of natural his- 
tory, and depict the most famous and remarkable 
features of scenery, architecture and art, as well as 
the various processes of mechanics and manufactures. 
Although intended for instruction rather than embel- 
lishment, no pains have been spared to insure their 
artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormous, and it is believed they will find a welcome 
reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, 
and worthy of its high character. 
This work is sold to Subscribers, only, payable on 
delivery of each volume. It will be completed in 
sixteen large octavo volumes, each containing about 
800 pages. fully illustrated with several thousand 
Wood pngravings, and with numerous colored Lith- 
ographic 





laps. 
Price and Style of Binding. 


In extra Cloth, per vol...... 9200000000 ovecceers 85.00 
In Library Leather, per vol.....+ eocccccccces sreee 6.00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol......++ teeeeees 7.00 
In Half Russia, Extra Gi t, per VOL. .s.eeeceeesss 8.00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt, per vol ......++++ 10 00 
In Full Russia, per vdl..ccecsisseees coceccee. 0010.00 


Six volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, un- 
til completion, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the American Cyclopedia, 
showing type, illustrations, &c., will be sent gratis on 
application. 

FIrRstT-CLass CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 


Address the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CoO., 


549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


~ EROGKERY 


—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. saved Must be sold be= 
fore February ist,at HERBERT & Co.’s 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Boston. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Bostons:. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


Ee” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
% rooms in connection with ‘their long established 
ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be’ 
—- to accommodate their customers with clean 
we furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 

Oil and Water Color Painting, 

Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomaniae 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &. ; 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 129 8 ad A 
Sth Street, 


NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics 
sellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train« 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate about 
seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Secs 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
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128 Secend Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan. 8 


AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 
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THE BASIS OF A NEW PARTY. 


The present political parties, it is felt, exist 
yn the strength of no vital issues, the one in 
power staying dominant not because it is the 
embodiment of principles, but because the op- 
position isa rabble, also, without grounds of 
positive action. The one has the advantage in 
the opportunity to rule, the other, so far as it 
appears, would, if it were in, employ much the 
same pulicy as that under which the nation 
lives. Though one side glories and the other 
carps, there is no perceptible difference in the 


_ aims of each, nor in the general modes thought 


best for the furtherance of those aims. The 
entire capital of the “outs” consists of the im- 
perfections, the failures, and the corruption 
of the “ins,” their basis being negative only, 
and disappearing, utterly, when criticism is 
haply disarmed. Politics are stagnant; and 


" ¢hough the people are expectant of a change 


in the condition of things, and though the pol- 
iticians are taking the omens with great assi- 
duity, there is an apathy in suggestion that 
should no longer be borne. The nation is in 
the trough of the rhythm of public excite- 
ment, and unless some stone is dropped into 
the calm pool of sentiment it will get to be a 
perfect Dead Sea. The outlook is as unprom- 
ising as when the lamented Sumner entered 
upon his grand career and was told by the sa- 
gacious Benton that he had come to the battle- 
field too late; that the war was over, and the 
chance ofchampionship forever gone. Butthe 
Western statesman unestimated, or did not 
discern, the national vitality which could not 
brook an end of progress just there. The 
“pride of Massachusetts saw, even in that time 
of seemingly permanent settlement, problems 
yet to besolved, to the shaking up of the whole 
Jand, and so he did not rest satisfied till he had 
put in motion the causes of the late civil strife, 
through whose bloody waves bondaged mil- 
lions passed to freedom. May not, likewise, 
‘this period of lifeless resignation be replete 
‘with questions of vast significance, if we were 
not grown callous to their urgency? Surely, 
it is possible for this age to still signalize 
itself by the success of some m‘ghty movement 
equal to any in the generations flown. On 
every hand are intellectual, moral, and social 
issues ignored, and not set straight, awaiting 
some master soul to take them up, advocate 
them, and impress them upon the race. Not 
the times are adverse, but the leaders of elo- 
quence, and deathless faith, and energy are 
wanting. As the physical world has not yet 
got out of its liability to powerful geological 
convuisions and throes, so the social and polit- 
ical worlds have not become so perfected that 
a formative process cannot go onin them. 
Notwithstanding the achievements and trans- 
formations of the past, the present is both 
changeable and meliorable, and the future 
tempts with surpassing promise. But .what, 
then, can be made a grand political issue 
against the next Presidential campaign—an 
issue which will cause no doubtful and uncer- 
tain division of the community, which shall 
create achasm between parties wide as the ex- 
tremes of conviction,—an issue which is wor- 
thy of the contest that would be waged over 
it? 

Has not a revolution been intruding itself on 
public notice, ever and anon, for these many 
years? How accordant with justice and sense 
are the relative political rights of the sexes. 
Though Woman has gained much, is she not 
still defrauded and belittled so long as a tittle 
of her eternal claim of equality in all things 
with man remains unsatisfied? When a gov- 
ernment is corrupt and debased because she 
may not participate init, and sanctify it by her 
lofty purity, her ever keen perception of right, 
surely the issues of political struggle are not all 
dead. Now is the hour for the masculine 
friends of Woman Suffrage to demonstrate their 
devotion to the cause by uniting in a party, in 
the platform of which the franchise for Woman 
shall be the principal plank, the rest of the 
structure conducing to the strength and pre- 
eminence of this. No other question can out- 
rank this one, and if but the first steps are 
boldly taken now, by the date of President 
Grant’s retirement to private life, the coales- 
cence will be too vast to know defeat. And if 
there be one capable hero eager for a life-work, 
hard but great, let him or her not mourn having 
lived in an age too early or too late, but give 
all gifts to this noble enterprise. 


TuEeoporse W ’ 
Troy, N. Y. ae 





PROF. LANGSTON ON EQUAL EDUCATIONAL 
PRIVILEGES. 


Our colored friends could scarcely have se- 
lected a more suitable place than Oberlin for 
an Anniversary Celebration of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, or a more appropriate orator for 
the occasion, than Prof. J. M. Langston, of 
‘Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

Of his fine address, which occupied one and 
a half hours in delivery, Ihave not time to 
speak. Afterwards in conversation with the 
Professor, I remarked: 

“Mr. Langston, you said that, thirty years 
ago, you knocked at Oberlin College, and you 
were not reminded of your color. Butdo you 
know that, to-day, students apply at Oberlin, 
and are reminded of their sex ? True, they 
oe admitted, but it is as ladies. A dis- 
crimination is made, the faculty deciding what 





will—to use their own words—‘fit women for 
their probable life-work.’”’ 
“I understand,”’ said Prof. Langston, “‘As 


though they had received me and then said, 
| tol, Leeds, Liverpool, York,etc. Now, to-day, 


oh, you were admitted as a negro. Stand 
there !” 

“When you told us, that after applying at 
a law school in New York and being recom- 
mended to a barber’s shop, you were actually 
obliged to go to a Theological Seminary to pre- 
pare for the bar, I thought of the lady theo- 
logical student here, who has been invited to a 
Medical College to prepare for the ministry !”’ 

“How is that?” 

“She entered here, last fall, on being as- 
sured by Pres. Fairchild, ‘There will be no 
difference made between you and the other 
theological students, unless it be in the matter 
of entering your namein the catalogue. All 
the privileges of the Institution are open to 
you.” Imagine then, her surprise, after begin- 
ning her studies, to be informed that she was 
admitted as a lady, and to have the rule laid 
down that nothing that looks toward preach- 
ing, or the ordained ministry, can be allowed 
toawoman. This they apply to exclude her 
from about half the course. She has applied 
to all the prominent Presbyterian Seminaries, 
and Congregational (her own denomination), 
of which she has heard. The first answered 
substantially that they would not, and the sec- 
ond that they could not admit her.” 

‘Let her come to us. We make no differ- 
ence because of color, or sex. Would we al- 
low? Indeed we require. You couldn’t get 
out of anything withus. When Miss Ray en- 
tered our law school, the students talked. 
They thought it very unfortunate! They 
didn’t believe she would amount to much, 
She didn’t amount to much physically—a lit- 
tle thing. She came into my class. I gave 
her a seat as I would another, right amongst 
the boys. Whenit came her turn to recite, I 
said, ‘Miss Ray, state your views on this point,’ 
and she did it, and did it finely. We heard 
no more about her not amounting to much. I 
appointed her on a discussion with two young 
men, and three opposed. She came to me and 
said, ‘I’ve never done anything of this kind. I 
might write.’ But I answered, ‘Now’s your 
time. See what you can do.’ I wouldn’t let 
her off. I required it of her.” 

“That’s just what we peed, Mr. Langston,” 

“Of course you do. I understand.” 

And so he does, because the cases of the 
negro and the woman are entirely similar. 

“When Miss Charlotte Ray graduated,” he 
continued, “she wrote a splendid paper on 
Equity, one of our most difficult subjects. 
She was praised by Sumner and others, till the 
welkin rang. Mrs. Carey is another lady, who 
graduated at our law school. She was the one 
so highly extolled by Col. Forney.” 

“But after all what was the use, when they 
will not be admitted to the bar ?” 

“Miss Ray is admitted in Washington, and 
has her office there.” 

“Then how is it that Mrs. Bradwell, editor 
of the Legel News, cannot practice in Illinois ?” 

“Let her come to us, get our diploma, and 
be admitted in Washington. Then [Illinois 
cannot refuse her, or, if Illinois reject one of 
our lawyers, we will reject hers. And I hope 
your lady theologue will come to us. The 
foundation principles of law and theology are 
identical.” 

“Oh, she’s not reduced to that. I forgot to 
say that every Methodist, and the one Baptist 
Seminary to which she applied, sent her cor- 
dial answers. God bless them! So the Bos- 
ton University will probably receive her, next 
fall. But isn’t it sad, Mr. Langston, that while 
others are advancing, Oberlin should be just 
where she was thirty years ago ?”’ 

“Oh, she hasn’t education enough. That’s 
all the trouble.” 


Oberlin, O. Anna OLIVER. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Still, London does not do all the work. 
Nor canit. The local societies have their 
separate districts to care for andreach. Yet, 
London in addition to the labors indicated, 
takes under its care the Western counties, and 
deputations from it visit and toil in Cornwall, 
Devon, Somerset and Dorset. They also 
have meetings in Hampshire, Kent, Sussex, 
Surrey and Norfolk. 

Manchester looks well to Lancashire, Not- 
tinghamshire, Northamptonshire, and other 
midland counties, and sends her speakers to 
Yorkshire and Northumberland. 

Edinboro attends to Scotland, and Dublin 
tolIreland. Here it may be stated that Mr. 
John Stuart “Mill was. the President of the 
London Society from its beginning till his 
death. Moreover, that under his judicious 
advice, the Society has ever kept the Suffrage 
question distinct from all others and foremost 
in aim. 

The promoters of the great organization 
have been succesful in enlisting a great many 
able politicians on its side, and not a few of 
the best men in the Legislature and univer- 
sities. Teachers and clergymen have taken 
the side of Woman, and are now, in their 
home surroundings and in the local societies, 
more publicly working with intelligent zeal 
and heartiness for the franchise for their sis- 
ters. 

In 1871-72, two hundred Local Committees 


} 


existed through all England. In 1872-3 about! 
one hundred more were added to these. | 
Many of the smaller associations have begun, 


in the principal provincial cities, such as Bris- 


the land is covered with agencies for educa- 
ting the people up to the final act. The soft- 
speaking Southerner, and harsh, but hard-| 
headed Northerner, the slow and sure Eastern | 
man, and the impulsive, poetic-souled Welsh- 
man,yea, even the warm-hearted son of the Isle | 
of Erin, and the cool-blooded Bcot—each and 
all are looking for Woman's emancipation, | 
and working for it. 

Only one of the societies has a paid staff, 
and thatis the onein London. The neces- 
sity for its having such will be apparent to 
every reflective mind. Its work is too heavy 
and onerous for purely voluntary help. The | 
advocates of the movement are nearly all la- | 
dies. Many of ‘these give up the whole of 
theirtime to lecturing on behalf of Woman 
Suffrage. These, many of them, receive no 
aid in prosecuting this responsible work, while 
others only receive their railway expenses. 
Only afew are paid. Yet, we can venture to 
say, great talent and great zeal is enlisted in 
the work. 

Every session petitions are presented to 
Parliament on behalf of the Suffragists. Usu- 
ally ladies get the signatures themselves. In 
1872, 326,000 signed the petition presented. 
But in 1873 a smaller petition was sent in, be- 
cause it isseen that time can be better used 
than in collecting signatures. Also, in each 
Parliamentary year, a Bill for the removal of 
the Political Disabilities of Woman is present- 
ed. In 1873, at the division upon the Bill, 
155, or nearly one-third of the representatives 
of England, voted for it. Generally 220 mem- 
bers in the last Parliament were in favor of 
Woman's Rights. 

In the present Parliament 250 are claimed 
as on the side of progress. In the House of 
Commons, Mr. Jacob Bright, brother of John 
Bright, Duncan McLaren, Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
Peter Taylor, Prof. H. Fawcett, Russell Gur- 
ney, Esq., of the Washington Commission, 
I, F. Maguire, Edward P. Eastwick, F. R.8., 
R. N. Fowler and others, have advocated the 
enfranchisement of Woman. At present 
Prof. Fawcett and Jacob Bright are not in Par- 
liament, but will probably soon be. The for- 
mer is now canvassing Hackney, London, 
with every chance of success. 








SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE IN OHIO. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—I have been so busy in 
the Temperance work that I have neglected 
many other duties and pleasures. We talk 
“only of Temperance work” here, and many 








State and elsewhere to make it win. The | 


State must be thouroughly canvassed, 
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— ple A, Annorr. | HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


St. Joseph, Michigan. 


PARROT RECITATIONS. 


» ++ +The old-time practice of parrot-reci- | 
tations of Bible words as the chief occupation | 
of scholars in the Sunday School is far less 
common than two generations ago; but the 
folly is not yet wholly abandoned. A writer 
in The Index and Baptist tells of prizes offered | 
in a Sunday School for such recitations: 

“One girl, fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
learned and recited in a certain length of time 
all the New Testament, commencing with 
the second chapter of Matthew, and also Job, 
Psalms, Ecclesiastes, and Daniel. One, thir- 
teen years of age, memorized Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, the Psalms, and nine chapters in Gen- 
esis, and recited part of it; but it became too 
tedious to the teacher, and the pupil did not 
recite it all. One, fourteen years of age, 
memorized the New Testament, Proverbs, Ee- 
clesiastes, from the Istof January to the lth 
of August; but her eyes became sore and she 
was obliged to stop. Another memorized 
more than one-half of the New Testament, 
and had to stop studying for the same reason.” 

The mere rattling off a string of good 
words without any sense of their true mean- 
ing is very wrong if their use is in profanity. 
{t is only a waste of time in the Sunday School 
class. Scholars are entitled to know what is 
God's truth. Their teachers should help them 
to this knowledge, instead of keeping them 
at the senseless mutter of words of which 
they have no understanding.— Independent. 


BURNETT'S = KALLISTON 

UU \ ‘ 
Asa Wash for the Complexion, has no equal, It is 
distinguished for its cooling and soothing properties, 
and is admirably adapted to all unnatural conditions 
of the skin; removing tan, sunburn, freckles, redness 
and roughness of the skin, ete., curing chapped hands 
and allaying the irritation caused by the bites of mos- 
quitos and other annoying insects. 








“It imparts to the skin a peculiar softness of tex- 
ture.— Boston Transcript, 

“The result of its use is a perfectly healthy action of 
the skin,”—Boston Traveller. 

“One of the best cosmetics it has been our fortune 
to use.” —/'ictorial, 





MaR.poro, M Ass., July 11. 
Messrs, Josern Burnett & Co.: 

Gents: —A single application of the Kalliston has 
removed the freckles from the face of my little boy, 
leaving his skin smooth and fair. And in all cases of 
sunburn, or irritation of the skin, it has proved itself 
a perfect remedy. 

I can refer you to several cases of obstinate cutane- 
ous disease, in which the Kalliston has had a wouder- 
fully good effect. The daughter of one of my neigh. 
bors had suffered for many years from eruptions and 
painful inflammations of the skin, leaving itin several 
places puckered and quite red. Your Kalliston has 





of the active workers would be frightened if 
it were suggested that it meant, or would lead 
to something more. Many were frightened in 
the beginning lest it should turn out “‘some 
Woman’s Rights trick” and feared they would 
be caught in some kind of trap. These may have 
been over-wise, but there is no longer need of 
gainsaying the matter, it really is the greatest 
Suffrage work ever inaugurated here, although 
it is not, and never was intended to be such. 
It has converted more men to the doctrine of 
Woman Suffrage than any other movement 
could have done, I think; and many of them 
against their own wills too. 

A gentleman asked me, several weeks ago, 
if I did not see “the handwriting on the 
wall?” He said it was “Woman Suffrage, as 
certain as fate.’’? I begged him not to tell any- 
body, and believe he has not. It is best that 
every one should see for himself. 

Well, if the Temperance movement means 
Woman Suffrage, it is equally true that Wo- 
man Suffrage means Temperance, and the 
end,if not the means, is the same. 

I do not send this hasty letter for publica- 
tion, but living as I do inthe heart of the 
Temperance work I could not help giving you 
a little “view” of it. Please continue to send 
the JOURNAL to the same address as hereto- 
fore. Very truly yours, 


Springfield, Ohio. 


8.M. F. 





A WORD OF CHEER. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JouRNAL:— All the 
good angels of Justice and Truth seem work- 
ing with and for us here in Michigan, and, God 
willing, we will carry the State in November. 

Yours for liberty, 


M. Apevce Hazverr. 
Hillsdale, Mich. 





CIRCULATE THE JOURNAL IN MICHIGAN. 


Eprtors Woman’s Journat :—Please send 
me some copies of the Journat, containing the 
proceedings of Michigan Woman Suffrage 
Convention. 

Your correspondent asks the people outside 
of this State to send their JourNats here to 
help on the cause, and I would like to add the 
request that the people here keep them in cir- 
culation as well as those they receive directly 
from the publishers. I know ofno better cam- 
paign document than the JournaL. Ifa half 
dozen persons in each county were to get of- 
fice by the success of the Woman Suffrage 
movement, I should have no fear for its success 


in Michigan next fall, but as such is not the Nos. 49 North Market St., and 46 Mer= 


case it will require a tremendous effort on the 








part of the friends of the cause, both in the 


caused the skin to become soft and smooth, and the 
inflammation and redness has nearly disappeared. 
Yours respectfully. J. M. BOYD, 

This preparation is admirably adapted to all un- 
natural conditions of the skin. It renders the skin 
soft, thereby relieving its glandular parts, and indue- 
ing that fine action of the capillaries which imparts 
both beauty and health to the complexion. It may 
be relied upon for promoting the healthy condition 
of the skin and beautifying the complexion, 
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THE NEW 


EXCELSIOR LAWN - MOWER! 


Greatly Improved for 1874. 
IT HAS THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY 
LAWN ‘MOWER IN THE WORLD. 









hei a ¥ P my me nr 

It has been adopted, and can be seen in practical 
operation on Central Park, and all the other City 
Parks, New York; Government Grounds and City 
Parks, Washington; Boston Common, Boston; Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn; and on almost every promi- 
nent Park throughout the United States and Canada. 
Four sizes for hand-power; Four sizes for 
horse-power. Prices from $15 to $200. 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, 

Also Ploughs, Harrows, Cultivators, Horse Hoes, 
Seed-Sowers, Garden and Field Rollers, Churns, 
Weather-Vanes, Shovels, Hoes, Rakes, Grass-Shears, 
Grass-Hooks, Toy Tools, Plough Castings for repairs, 
Mowing -Machines, Hay~-Tedders, Horse - Rakes, 
Scythes and Snaths, Grindstones, Grindstone-Irons, 
Manure and Spading Forks, together with the largest 
variety of Tools suitable for Farm and Garden use to 


Price of cach Book in Boards $2.50. 
Cleth 63.00, Fall Gilt $4.00. 


MUSICAL TREASURE. Vocal. 
SILVET CHORD. Voeal. 

WREATH OF GEMS. Voeal. 

GEMS OF SACRED SONG. Voeal 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. Vocal, 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, Vocal. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. Vocal. 

SHOWEK OF PEARLS. Vocal Duets. 
ORGAN AT HOME. Reed Organ Music, Ina, 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. Instrumental, 
HOME CIRCLE, VOL. LL. Instrumental, 
HOME CIRCLE, VOL. Ll. Instrumental. 
PIANIST’S ALBUM. Instrumental 
PLANO-FORTE GEMS. Instrumental, 

Large, splendid books of bound music, 00 to 20 
pages, full sheet music size, and contain a very large 
proportion of all the good sheet music ever published, 

Sold by all dealers, Either book sent, postpaid, 
for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo, Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 Br'dway, New York, 
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WONDERFUL 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mase. 





Call Early, Send for Price List 









SPECIALTY! 
CHOICE LONDON WATCHES 


FROM 


VICTOR KULLBERG, 


AND 
JAMES POOLE. 


FINE SWISS WATCHES 


—AND— 
TRAVELING CLOCKS, 


From HENRY OAPT, Geneva. 
WM. BOND & SON, IT Congress St. 
Gu 
SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 H m Street 
A few doors from. Tremont Street. Boston. 
ta” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Disenses. 
«BUY THE Best. 
SNOW’S 
Round Pointed Pens. 
Fine, medium and broad points, suitable for every 
description of writing. Sample gross by mail for 
$1.50. Ladies wanted as canvassers. Address, 
M. A. SNOW, 
li— 3 TreEMonT PLACE, Boston. 








ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrrouLaTIon RATES 
&c., invaluable to all who desire tospend their money 
to BEST PUSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, h0centsincloth, Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding & beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 








be found in this country, at the lowest cash prices. 

Also Pure Peruvian Guano, Super-Phosphate of 
Lime, Fine Ground Bones, and Grafton Mineral In- 
sect Destroyer, at 


PARKER & GANNETT’S 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


chants Row, Boston, Mass. 
21—4t 


Milton, Well stocked with fruit. ‘The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An apportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 


tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. oO. 
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Woman's Journal. 


ao $$ 
Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, May 30, 1874. 
coir yu) NOTICE. 


Subscribers who are till in arrears for the Woman's 
JOURNAL are earnestly rr quested to send in their eub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt 


Eacu subscriber will ind the date at which his sub- 
soription expires on bit paper. When he paye his an- 
pua! subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


atin 
NOTICE. 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the Woman's JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Jougnat for sale. 


New Premiums, 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the mofey, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
oox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of wuich the market 
price le 80). 


We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 


WOMAN'S PEACE FESTIVAL ON JUNE. 
2ND, 1874. | 


| 





1 would remind the friends of Peace who united 
last year in observing the second day of June as a 
WOMAN'S PEACE FESTIVAL, that by common | 
consent, the day thus inaugurated was intended to 
become one of yearly observance. I pray those inter- 
ested. therefore, to make in due time the necessary 
arrangements for holding meetings similar to those 
held last year in this country and in Europe. I also 
beg that they will make every possible effort to pro- 
mote the extension of this pacific and happy observ- | 
ance. 


JuLIA Warp Howe. 





THE BOSTON ANNIVERSARIES. 


The beautiful weather which has invited 
the New England pnblic to attend the meet- | 
ings of the past week, has thronged our | 
city with strangers, and we have been glad- 
dened by the sight of many friends of Suf- | 
frage from every part of the county, to each | 
aad all of whom we offer a hearty welcome. 

Our space is necessarily devoted, this week, 
to condensed reports of the Woman Suffrage | 
Convention and Subscription Festival, to the | 
exclusion of editorial matter, but we hope | 


they will be found interesting and instructive. | burg, Russia, was considerably reduced at the | came to Boston he had been unable to public- 


THE SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 





We have only time for a hasty report of the | 
Tea Party of last Wednesday night, but we 
may call it, in une glad word, satistactory. 

The interest of friends and a fine night com- 
bined to make a crowded hall; Judge Russell 
presided most effectively ; the speeches made 
and letters read were full of encouragement | 
and the music was excellent; and our sub- 
scriptions received by the ladies at their tables, 
amounted to nearly $1400.00, 

In preparing for the Festival we received 
substantial favors in many ways, and would | 
return cordial thanks to Messrs. Richard Briggs 
& Co., corner School and Washington Streets, 
to the Oriental Tea Co., to Messrs. Leavens & 
Trefrey, corner Fulton and Richmond streets, 

to Russell, Marston & Co., 23 Brattle street 
and many others, some of whose names are 
unknown to us. 

We wish also to thank once more, and very | 
cordially, the young ladies and gentlemen, on 
whose courtesy and service the success of the 
evening largely rested; they worked hard and 
wellin the good cause. 

“M. E. B.s” flowers, from field and garden, 
were very cheering; and many things beside. 
But we must make an end, with one sincere 
word of congratulation to our friends every- 
where, and the assurance that out of last 
night’s experience have come renewed cour- 
age and faith. F. W, W. 

for the Ex. Com. 


NOTES AND NEWS, 

Read the admirable editorial of George 
William Curtis, entitled ‘‘Woman Suffrage in 
Michigan” which we copy from Harper’s Week- 
ly. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke returned home 
from his Southern tour a week ago, and re- 


ceived the cordial welcome which he deserves 
80 well. 























| Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Columbus, and 
Pittsburgh also use this system. 

‘The Civil Rights Bill has passed the Senate. 
We hope it will soon become alaw. When 
the force of legislation has been exhaused to 
secure political equality to colored men, let us 
hope that equal rights for women will be next 
in order. 

Hon. Russell S. Taft, of Burlington, Vt., 
the present Lieutenant Governor of that 
State, is named by several newspapers as a 
candilate fur Governor. Mr. Taft is an ar- 
dent and earnest friend of Woman Suffrage. 

| On Friday evening, May 22, the Woman's 
Suffrage Association of Cambridge, Mass., 

| met at the house of Mrs. U. Billings,on Har- 

| vard Street, and listened to an address from 

| Rev. J. P. Bland, on “The Coming Woman.” | 

| An interesting discussion followed, which we 

| shall try to publish next week. 

London society is considerably excited by 

| the announcement that Holman Hunt, the em- 

| inent artist, is about to marry the sister of his 
deceased wife. As the laws of Eng!and for- 
bid such a marriage, the ceremony will be 
performed in some othercountry. It is under- | 


| stood that they intend to make Jerusalem their 


future residence. 
E. B. Stokes, the murderer of Fisk, has | 
just capped the climax of meanness by com- | 
plaining bitterly to the reporters because his 
wife obtained a divorce from him, two weeks | 
ago, by mutual agreement. Stokes complains | 
bitterly of his wife’s neglect since he killed | 
Fisk. The complaint comes with singular 
grace from the paramour of Josie Mansfield. 


Dr. Holland’s Scribner’s Monthly, tries to | 


| explain away his evident inconsistency in ap- 


plauding the Woman’s Temperance Crusade, | 
while he opposes Woman Suffrage and vehe- 
mently declares that ‘this crusade does not 
mean the ballot; It means that Woman does 
not need the ballct, cannot afford to take the 
ballot; will not have the ballot; and with this | 
conviction let all American Society gratefully 
felicitate itself.” To all of which Woman 
Suilragists quietly reply, ‘Wait and see.” 





The number of public houses in St. Peters- 


New Year. A corresponding diminution of li- | 
quor shops is totake place at Moscow on the | 
Ist of July next. No more than 241 will con- | 


| tinue to be licensed ; that is, only about thirty | 
| more than existed ten years ago, at the time of | oughly loyal to this work as to be engaged in 


the liquor monopoly. Moreover, it has been | 
decreed that liquor shops and public houses | 
shall not be tolerated in the principal streets, 
or in squares and open places, nor in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of churches or public of- 
fices, from which they must be separated by a 
distance of at least 250 feet. 


The liquor question is not allowed to rest 
in Great Britain. A deputation of sixty wo- 
men, many of them wives of clergymen and 
leading citizens, lately presented to the magis 


{ cation for the schools of that city. Detroi:, | press. The report in the New York Tribune 


| tation.” 


was especially accurate and faithful, and re- 
ports of considerable length appeared in each | 
of our Brooklyn dailies, the editorial com- 
ments being uniformly respectful and in one 
instance both cordial and encouraging. 
In behalf of the New York State Woman | 
Suffrage Association, 
M. L. CaTLis, President. 


Brooklyn. 





THE NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S TEA PARTY 
AND SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


The New England Woman's Tea Party and 
Subscription Festival, in Horticultural Lower 
Hall, last Wednesday evening, was an unqual- | 
ified success in every particular except the ir- 
sufficiency of space to accommodate the unex- 
pectediy large attendance. Hundreds were 
unable to obtain admittance. In character, 
numbers, and enthusiasm it was a remarkable | 
gathering. Before seven o'clock the room be- 
gan to fill rapidly, and half an hour later the | 
tables were surrounded with animated groups, | 
composed of the leading spirits of the Woman 
Suffrage movement. The platform was taste- | 
fully decorated with flowers and evergreens. | 
The audience was so large that it was difficult 
to move from one point of the hall to another. 
The refreshments were much enjoyed, the | 
singing excellent and the speeches interesting. | 

| 


A few minutes after 8 o’clock, Jupce Tuomas 
Russe.u, who presided, called the meeting to 
order. He said, “In the name of common sense, 
in the name of justice, in the name of fair play | 
and equal rights, I welcome you to this Fes- 


tival of the friends of free and equal represen- | 


Miss Bass then sang ‘‘The Yeoman’s Wed- 
ding song,” and was applauded. 

Rev. W. H. H. Murray was introduced 
and warmly welcomed. He said it was more 
to do himself an honor and to put himself 
right on the record that he was there than 
out of any suspicion that he conferred any 
favor upon the management of the meeting 
or upon the audience that he appeared before 
them. Being heartily and intellectually in 
sympathy with this movement, with this great 
reform to give Woman the right to vote, and 
with that right the collateral right of devel- 
oped brain andfreely exercised heart—having 
been in hearty sympathy with this movement 
from its start, it has so chanced that since he 


ly connect himself with the movement, and 
had been compelled to decline invitations, 
most courteously extended and gratefully re- 
ceived, time and again, until he was afraid 
that the men and women who were so thor- 


efforts including great self denial, would tire 
in their patience toward him, and feel that 
he was lacking in common courtesy to them 
as wellas attention toward the cause. He 
was not present, therefore, to make a speech. 
They were all speech-makers as he could tes- 
tify, having passed through their midst to 
veach the platform. He was there to say a 
word of encouragement, that so far as he could 
see this reform had received no check. 

From whatever source opposition has come 
to this reform, it has not been checked by it. 
Indeed, it is written as deep as seeds of truth 
can be planted by the Almighty himself that 
no reform based on right, and the moving for- 





trates of Dundee, Scotland, a petition signed 
by more than 8000 women, asking the magis- 


trates to grant no new licenses; to withdraw | tion may come to it, friends may grow luke- 


those whose holders had been convicted; to 
give no transfers ; and not to permit the plural- 


contending that it would be better to pension 


their traffic. What the result was likely to be 
is not indicated. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage in Michi- 
gan should organize at once in every county, 
township and school district of the State. 
Draw up acall for a public meeting to form 
an Association to secure the ballot for women, 
get the signatures of both men and women of all 
classes of respectable people, elect permanent 
officers, and at once put the association into 
correspondence with Col. W. M. Ferry, Grand 
Haven, Mich., who is chairman of the State 
Executive Committee. An Association of this 
kind ought to grow out of every grange in the 
State, for many of the soundest thinkers of 
to-day believe that the politics of the country 
will never be thoroughly purified until men 
and women share alike in the privileges and | 
responsibilities of citizenship. We hope to | 
see the grangers take hold of this questior. | 





Mrs. Catherine A. F. Stebbins has written a 
spirited letter, to the Detroit Tribune, in favor 
of Woman Suffrage, entitled, “Has Justice a 
Soul ?’? 

The Rey. A. P. Peabody, D. D., of Harvard 
University, will deliver the anniversary ad- 
dress before the young ladies of the Oread, at 
Worcester, next commencement. 


Gen. Butler has sent five hundred dol'ars | ‘© “he circular issued by the N. Y. State Wo- | pest talent is unused, and I, for one, could never 


to the sufferers by the reservoir disaster. In 
the case of any other man, this act of gener- 
osity would be more commended by the press. 

The Troy Whig thinks that the reason the 
Beston Young Men’s Christian Association 
does not admit young ladies to its ranks is be- 
cause the members feel unworthy of such 
companionship. 

The proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing of the California State Suffrage Assccia- 
tion, will appear next week, baving been un- 
avoidably postponed by the pressure of our 
Anniversary week. 

Prof. Walter Smith’s system of drawing has 
been adopted by the Chicago Board of Edu- 


with a will. They can carry it if they only 
| thoroughly make their minds to do so. Nor | 


| Impartial Suffrage has been their especial 


| 
| WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN BROOKLYN. 


| 


watchword. | that injustice which has so long compelled Wo- 








Epirors WoMAN’s JoURNAL.—In response 


| man Suffrage Association announcing a Mass 
| Meeting to be held May 21, at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, in which the “Relation of 
Woman to the moral, social, and political 
questions of the day” were to be considered, a 
| large and sympathetic audienco assembled. 
Mr, Henry Ward Beecher opened the meet- 
| ing by an address of forty minutes, arguing 
the right of Woman to political equality, and 
closed by introducing Mrs. Livermore, who 
spoke with even more than her customary 





power and sweetness, telling the truths so old | 


to us and still so new to many. 

The whole tone of the meeting was digni- 
fied and graceful, and received more than or- 
dinary courtesy in the notices from the local 


| ity of spirit and numbers, here and there 
| darkness and uncertainty as to judgment and 


ity of licenses. Several women spoke at length, counsel prevail, but it has been abundantly 


the publicans than allow them to continue | 


ward of which is for human advancement, 
shall ever be checked. Temporary retarda- 


warm, enemies may multiply both in hostil- 


proved in history, time and time again, if the 
principle at the center at the core of it, is 
true it shall go on from conquering to con- 
quer. You might as well say that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, by which he 
| meant the elements out of which it is made 
| in its elementary structure, is not needed and 
| will not survive, as to say that this reform 
is not needed, or willnotgoontotriumph. In 
eonclusion Mr. Murray held that whether 
women obtained the passage of the law they 
demanded or not, history would record that 
the men and women who had worked in this 
reform would not have wholly failed in the 
accomplishment of the good work whereunto 
God has sent them (applause.) 

Mr. Harry GATEs, tenor of St. Paul’s 
Church favored the audience with a song. 

The following letter was read from 

MR. JAMES T. FIELDS. 
148 Cuar_es Srreer, May 20, 1874. 

I promised to speak at the meeting of the 
friends of Woman Suffrage, provided it fell 
upon a date when I was not obliged to be out 
of the city as a Lyceum lecturer. The 27th, 
unfortunately, comes on a day when I must be 
in Exeter, New Hampshire. 

Although the prosperity of your meeting 





depends =" all on ae voice or my action, I | 
. : | am very glad to emphasize in any and ev 
should the Republicans fail to remember that | way I coh, my firm belief in ths tupettanes 


of my work, and my unequivocal protest against 


| man, against her will, to remain unrepresented 
| in a free and otherwise liberally constructed 
| Government. We need in America, Heaven 
| knows, all the enlightened understanding possi- 
| ble; but as we now conduct matters, half our 


| see the wisdom or reason in a decrepid old law 
which dooms to silence and inactivity so much 
| first-rate brain- power and judgment that might 
be profitably employed in the affairs of a great 
people. 
I am most cordially yours, 
James T. Fretps. 
REV. JOHN WEISS 





| and that a small bird—a little sparrow—does 


' Muss Croven and Mr. Henry K. Waite, 


Ju., sang a popular duet. 
The following letter was read from 
Evizasetn Stuart Puecrs. 
ANDOVER, Mass., May 24, 1874. 


My Dear Miss May:—I must again de- | 


cline the invitation to add my word to the 
conferences of the Suffrage Festival. I think, 
every year, it seems a trifle harder than it was 
the year before, to be kept out of the hard 
work which the elevation of our sex demands 
of somebody. 

It seems to me, just now, the work in which | 
the very spirit of God is moving to the fulfill- | 
ment of His great good-will on earth, and 
peace to man and woman. | 

To further it worthily needs an Apostolic | 
courage, and to believe in it wholly—a Chris- 
tian’s faith. Itis only when we see, or be 
lieve that we see in a reform the claims of a 
Religion, that we are fit to touch it. 

Such vision be to the workers, aud such sa- 
credness in the work! 

Yours sincerely, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 

Rey. Even G. Gustin made athanksgiving 
epeech for the progress made by women in 
their Suffrage reform, and hoped God would 
teach them so to live that they would be wor- 
thy of the position which they must soon en- 
jo 


Mr. Henry K. Wuire, Jr., then sang what 
the Chairman called “A Suffrage Song,” and 
was loudly applauded. 

Mrs. Lucy Srone was called upon for a 
speech to demonstrate that “some women 
knew eenamost as much as some men,” and 
made a humorous appeal for subscriptions. 

Mas. Jutta Warp Howe held that women 
were beginning to care very much about their 
own welfare, and therefore were beginning to 
work in the right way. Don’t you think God 
cares for such things when we are told that he 
numbers the hairs of our unthinking heads, 


not fall to the ground without the Father’s 
knowledge? Surely he cares, and it is quite 
time that we began to care, and We care too 
about the ship of State, how it is sailed, maneu- 
veredand guided. We careabout what men do, 
whether they do their duties to our common 
country, and where they fall short we care 
enough about the matter to come up and help 
them. (Applause.) ; 

H. B. Birackxwe ct said his wife had made 
the “better half’ of the family speech, and 
he would merely follow her in urging them 
to enroll themselves in the Woman’s Suffrage 
army and pay the price of their initiation. 

Mr. J. M. Preesies of New Jersey, made a 
brief and pointed address, and atten o'clock 
the company joined in singing “Auld Lang 
Syne,” and dispersed. 

The arrangements of the Committee were 
well made. Sixteen young ladies, assisted by 
a similar number of young gentlemen, distribu- 
ted the refreshments, which were highly appre- 
ciated. The superb music was delightfully 
rendered by Miss Sallie Clough, soprano ; Miss 
Lizzie Bass,contralto ; Mr. H.K. White, Jr.,bar- 
itone, and Mr. Harry Gates, tenor, assisted by 
the harmony of T. P. Ryder, pianist. The 
piano was kindly furnished by the Chicker- 
ings. 

The pecuniary results of the Festival in 
subscriptions and pledges will be reported in 
detail next week. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association began in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on the evening of 
May 25, 1874. The attendance was moderate, 
in consequence of the inclemency of the weath- 
er, though the meeting was earnest and ani- 
mated and the speakers were warmly welcom- 
ed. Inthe absence of the President, Mr. H. 
B. Blackwell, the Corresponding Secretary, 
called the meeting to order, and prayer was 
offered by Rev. Mrs. Ellen T, Gustin of Attle- 
bcro, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary F. astMman of Lowell was in- 
troduced as the first speaker, and was received 
with applause: She had no speech to offer, 
but begged her audience to accept instead 
what thoughts arose in her mind that evening. 
One of our great failures to rouse ourselves to 
the necessity of work in this reform in which 
we are engaged comes from a certain self-com 
placency which has settled upon us as a people. 
We are proud as a people of our educational 
advantages, and yet 25,000 children between 
the ages of five and fifteen years never enter a 
school house in the course of a year. Is this 
success? Injustice in the matter of wages is 
not a matter of individual oppression ; it is ac- 
tually chargeable to cities, to boards, and the 
Government. 

The recent unsuccessful attempt to secure 
the erection of a separate prison in this State 
for women who were adjudged criminals was 
deplored, and the speaker gave an account of 
a recent visit which she paid to a newly-con- 
| structed prison in Rhode Island, where she 
found the rooms set apart for the women so 
constructed that they could not see out on this 
beautiful earth, which is so much of an inspir- 
| ation to us, unless they stood on something as 
high as a barrel—the only peep they could get 
at the world while confined in these rooms. 
This is a part of the barbarism of the nine- 
teenth century. . 

Our prisons are filled with women who are 
subjected to the most demoralizing influences, 
and are often the victims of the grossest out- 
rage andabuse. Yet the efforts of women who 
desire reform have proved ineffective upon 
Legislators who are not elected by the votes of 
women. 

If women cannot obtain justice by legiti- 

















| Advocated the decanting of a little more of the 
| finer and better qualities of humanity into the 
| ballot-box, and said that every morning’s paper 
| brought us news which only too plainly indica- 
ted that this country had reached the end of 
| its resources so far as public morality went. 
| Miss Crouen sang a pleasing solo. 

| Rev. Georce H. Vissert argued that the 
Woman Suffrage Movement was founded on 
the doctrine of spiritual equality set forth in 
Some Testament, and with faith must suc- 
ceed. 





mate means they will force their way to it by 
| such indirect methods as are possible. Men 
| are unwilling to believe that women will be 
| benefited by the ballot, but persistent effort 
will accomplish more than argument. The 
question is, how shall wedo this work of re- 
form? Shall we do it ata disadvantage ; shall 
we do it with part of our powers, or with all of 
them ; shall we do it by having our powers ex- 
tended by education, culture and opportunity, 
or with those powers crude and undeveloped ? 
Every woman who undertakes to work now- 
a-days works without tools, and with a dull 








knife ; works with the maximum of effort ang 
gains the minimum of result. Do women like 


| to work that way when work isto be done: 
| Is it keeping us in our sphere and doing us a 
| service to requgpe itof us. We are reminded 


of our self-sacrifice and all that, but this is not 
quite satisfactory to all of us. 

The speake: could not tell what women 
would do with the ballot, and was certain that 
question could not be answered by any of the 
State Legislatures. Has it ever occurred to 
you what percentage of their time Congress. 
men spend in their own private interest, and 
what percentage they spend in the public ser- 
vice? Women, when they get the ballot, 
might vote themselves back pay, and if they 
got all the back pay which they deserved they 
would ultimately possess the land. [Ap. 
plause.}| The speaker was recently asked 
whether women were not too much given to 
fashion and drers to make any practical use of 
the ballot, and answered that she did not think 
they would ever parade the streete in large 
numbers attired in velvet aprons, with gold 
trimmings, with feathers in their hats, and 
otherwise so decked out that their own chil- 
dren fail to recognize them, as men sometimes 
co. [Agetonse.| 

In conclusion, she said that when the honor 
of the country was going down to its grave, 
the women would press forward and tender 
their assistance to rescue it, whether they were 
bidden to do so, or unbidden, as they had gone 
uninvited to Charles Sumner’s funeral. 

JupGe Kixessury of Portland was then 
cailed for by the Chairman. He was present, 
but announced that he had just arrived in the 
city, and had supposed himself engaged for 
the following evening, when he would be pre- 
pared to speak. 

Henry B. BLackwE vt stated several rea- 
sons for believing that Woman Suffrage would 
result in politicalreform. Two great objects in 
a representative Government, are to enlist the 
intelligent interest of the people in the man- 
agement of public affairs, and to secure a faith- 
ful expression of public sentiment. In both 
these particulars our Government is defective. 
Anything will be an improvement in political 
relations which enables the will of the people 
to have a full and adequate expression in the 
institutions of the country. Now we claim 
that to-day the will of the men of Massachu- 
setts is not fully expressed at the polls. We 
claim that those who have examined the prima- 
ry meetings of this State, and every other State, 
will agree with us when we say that we are 
not living under a Government which, in any 
true sense, represents the public opinions of the 
men of the State. He hazarded the assertion 
that to-day we are governed by a very small 
proportion of the men of Massachusetts, that 
we are governed by not more than 5000 men, 
and that instead of there being the expression 
of some 800,000 men, it is the expression of 
5000; and furthermore, that under the system 
ot Government which has gradually grown up, 
the men who do govern us are not the wisest 
mea, nor the most unselfish; not the highest 
type of men, measured by any ivtellectual or 
moral standard, In almost every town and 
ward, one party is predominant, and a caucus 
nomination is equivalent to an election. But 
the caucus is not attended by five per cent of 
the voters. This caucus is itself managed and 
controlled by half a dozen men, who have met 
in private beforehand and selected the candi- 
dates and decided the policy of the meeting. 
These managers are generally men who make 
politics a trade, and who have private objects 
to accomplish; objects often inconsistent with 
the’public welfare. The men who go to cau- 
cuses are largely the friends of these managers. 
The best men, absorbed in industrial pursuits, 
and accustomed to spend their leisure hours in 
the society of women, neglect the primary 
meetings and go with the ladies to concerts, 
church-meetings or lectures. ‘The only reform 
consists in securing a full attendance of citizens 
at the primary meetings, and this fuller atten- 


dance can only be secured by inviting the wo- ° 


men to go there. When it is the recognized 
right and duty of women to attend the caucuses 
the men will go to them. Then the Govera- 
ment will be rescued from the hands of trading 
politicians, and will become a fair expression 
of the virtue and intelligence of the people. 
Another reason for claiming Suffrage as a po- 
litical reform, is that Woman is different from 
man, not a mere duplication of him. She rep- 
resents a different phase, the other half of hu- 
manity. Women, though not better than men 
on the whole, possess certain excellencies in 
which men are deficient, and both sides of hu- 
man nature need to be represented in the body 
politic. He did not want a petticoat govern- 
ment nor a pantaloon government, but a gov- 
ernment of human nature, man and female as 
God created them. This is the great social re- 
form of the world. When you say Woman 
Suffrage will lead to corruption, remember 
that three-fourths of all your church memberé 
are women; and when you say that womeR 
are not to be trusted, remember that every 
happy home is made so by a true wife, and 
the husband is not afraid to trust her. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mrs. ABBY KELLEY FosTer said that sev- 
eral years ago, a few women and one man iD 
Worcester gave notice to the town authorities 
that they should pay no more taxes until wo- 
men enjoyed their right to vote. They found 
that gross injustice was done in the method 
of selling property for taxes, and the mode in 
which those taxes are expended, as well as 
in the disfranchisement of women. The 
laws are worse than even we had supposed. 
She hoped that this question of taxation 
would receive attention, and that the Conven- 
tion would take some practical steps to orgal- 
ize for resistance to tyranny. After referring 
to the action of the Tax Collector at Worces- 
ter in offering her homestead for sale at auc- 
tion because of non-payment of taxes, she 
said women were prepared to let the govern- 
ment do its worst. She hoped and trusted 
that to-morrow this question will be searched 
to the very bottom. Mr. Earle of Worcester, 
told her that when she was turned out of ber 
homestead they would take her into the Old 
Woman’s Home; but she replied; “So help 
me God! no home shail shelter me; but I will 
walk the streets and upbraid every man 0 
you for your robbery.” ; 

Lucy STONE proposed that a collection be 
taken while she spoke, to aid in defraying the 
expenses of the meeting, and in carrying oD 
the active campaign before us. She proceed- 
ed to describe the gradual concessions that 
had been made by our Legislators to the 
awakening sense of justice in the community, 
and the greater wrongs that are still author- 
ized by the statutes, and enforced in the ac- 
tual administration of the laws. 
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TUESDAY MORNING SBiSION. 

The sessions of the Association were re- 
sumed at half-past tea o'clock, Tuesday morn- 
ing, in Tremont Temple, the attendance being 
a full one. 

Mas. JutiA Warp, Howse, the President, 
called the meeting to order, and called upon 
Rev. Mariana T. Folsom tooffer prayer. Mrs. 
Folsom’s prayer was as follows: 

PRAYER BY REY. MARIANA I. FOLSOM. 

Our Father who art in heaven, Thou who art 
the Father of all the world, we gather our- 
selves together at this our Annual Meeting, 
and desire to thauk Thee for what Thou hast 
enabled us to doin the year that is past and 
gone. We would be very glad in our hearts 


for the many indications there are of our larger | 


liberty and the increased measure of freedom 
for ail Thy children everywhere. We would 
thank Thee, Father, for the truth which has 
been preached to Thy children throughout the 
year that is gone, and for the impression it has 
made on the hearts of the people. We ask 
Thee, Father, that Thou wilt give us of Thy 
strength and knowledge so that we may be 
enabled to go on with this good work, and 
never stop nor falter until the time shall come 
when all Thy sons shall be known as children 
of Thine in that individual personality which 
is their proper relation to Thee. And Father, 
we ask that Thou wilt give us more faith to 
labor in the cause of truth and right. We 
pray also, that Thou wilt bless all of Thy chil- 
dren as Thou seest they need, and make our 


hearts so sweetly in harmony with Thee and | 


with truth, that we may be strengthened and 
encouraged to go on in every good word and 
work. Asking Thy blessing upon all good 
words and works everywhere, we ask Thee to 
bless us in the name of Christ. Amen. 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe then spoke as 
follows: 

ADDRESS OF MRS, JULIA WARD HOWE. 

In listening to the apt words of our sister, I 
cannot help thinking how prayer and thanks- 
giving ought always to go together We are 
always looking forward to something which 
hope wishes; we have desires which are not 
fulfilled ; and yet as we walk on, our hands 
and hearts are filled with the gifts of God. 
So when I come here and meet you dear 
friends, face to face, coming as I do from a 
great distance, from a region which is the an- 
tipodes of this, I may say, morally, socially, 
and religiously, I must, before we introduce 
the business of the meeting, utter my word of 
thanksgiving at finding myself here face to 
face with you, and all of us met upon this 
business, so dear and so congenial tous. I give 
thanks, as I stand here upon a platform which 
has not, so far as I know, one rotten or unsound 
inch. I can tread it all over, and feel that no- 
where will it crack or give way beneath my 
feet, the platform of equal human rights ; that 
higher interpretation of human relations, upon 
which the whole Woman Suffrage claim is 
based. I was grieved to be detained from 
meeting with you last night, for I have looked 
forward to this occasion as a time that is pre- 
cious and valuable. 

Somebody said yesterday that “talk is 
cheap,” and a reporter said this was the best 
thing that was said at the meeting. Weli, 
mere talk is cheap, but heartfelt, earnest words, 
with work before them, and with deep experi- 
ence behind them, are not cheap unless life- 
blood, and life-power are cheap, and you know 
that they are not. Every year, when I come 
up here, I feel an added responsibility. We 
have an added value behind us, the working, 
the industrious year, into which so many ear- 
nest people have put their powers, their heart’s 
endeavor, and the work and might of their 
right hands. All these things we have behind 
us, this moral weight and impetus, which will 
not let us swerve from the straight, true road; 
the road that Providence has opened before us, 
the road to perfect liberty and perfect justice. 
Sol invite your attention to what shall be 
said and done, to-day, as leading all with our 
best ability in that direction, and in saying so, 
I am sure I express what you all think and 
expect. 

shall now call upon those intrusted with 
the details of the meeting to bring forward its 
business, motions and arrangements. 

Ono motion of Mr. Blackwell it was voted 
toform a Committee of eleven on Business 
and Nominations, to be appointed by the 
Chair. The Chair appointed the following: 

Henry B. Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, S. 
S. Foster, Mercy B. Jackson, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Kate T. Woods, zilpha Spooner, 
Hon. Sam. E. Sewall, Elizabeth B. Chace, 
Hon. Benj. Kingsbury, Mrs. Armenia §S 
White. 

On motion of Lucy Stone it was voted to 
form a committee of five on Finance. 

The chairmau appointed the following la- 
dies: 

Lucy Stone, Elizabeth C. Hinckley, Mrs. 
M. F. Walling, Mrs. Susie Vogl, Rev. Mariana 
T. Folsom. 

Mrs. Lucy Strong, as Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, then made the following 
verbal report of the work of the Association 
for the past year. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE BY 
LUCY STONE, 

; FRIENDS :—I owe an apology to the Conven- 
tion for not having written out this report; but 
it seemed to be beyond my power and so I 
shall relate the main facts as they have oc- 
curred, and hope you will pardon the omission. 

The last year, has been ayear of work and 
of progress, as the years must continue to be 
until the Suffrage question is carried. It has 
been a year of work and of progress in our 
own New England Society. Our first work of 
the year was the Festival which was held, last 
May, in Wesleyan Hall, and which was in every 
Way successful, as inaugurating a new method 
by which we can both raise money, and meet 
one another. In the subscription books, opened 
On that occasion, are recorded the names of 
men and women, who gave us nearly three 
thousand dollars for the coming year. By that 
means we have been enabled to carry on the 
work through the whole of the year. During 
the summer there indeed was no special work. 
The Woman's Journa made its visits to our 
homes, and no doubt all of us were more 
or less busy in making a public and private 
Sentiment, that justice is due'to Woman polit- 
ically. But our public work began in October 
With a series of Conventions, which were con- 
Unued until winter. We had from three to five 
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speakers ateach of these. Our friends always | correct ideas of justice and equal rights for all.) here that I was born; it was here that my | of her real estate as long as he lives. The 


| furnished us with the means of conveyance ‘rom 
place to place, when not on the line of railroads, 
without any charge, and gave us every com- 
fort, and without expense to us, I believe, in 
many instances. We found new workers at 
every place ; persons, whose faces we had never 
seen, and did not know, were ready to help, 
| and we found that they were allies who are to 
| be courted on in the future, with pledges of 
| work and pledges of money, and those who 
| have no money have pledged things which are 
not money. One woman said, “I have no 
| money, but I have four hundred volumes of 
| books, and you may have those,” and we have 
| been encouraged much in this way. Then we 


have formed Woman Suffrage Political Clubs, | 


the members of which are men and women 
who know what they are about, and who know 
| the value of a balance of political power. In 
| Lawrence they said to the candidates, “We 
| who will vote for Woman Suffrage, when the 
question comes up in the Legislature.” I am 
glad to say that this Club honored itself by 
sending to the State House three Representa- 
tives and one Senator who will vote for Wo- 
man Suffrage. Some of the Clubs have dele- 
gates here; they were formed last winter, and 
will report for themselves. The membership 
of these Clubs is very numerous. They are 
so large that we believe, if similar Clubs could 
be formed in every town all over the Com- 


other fall we could in a majority of the towns 


be effective in the Legislature next winter. 


before Christmas, and immediately after Christ- 
mas came the Centennial Tea Party in Fan- 


of taxation one hundred years ago, when the 
tea was thrown into Boston Harbor. It was 
to vindicate the same principle, to re-aftirm it, 


heart of every Suffragist was gladdened as we 
stood on the platform in that hall to see that 
building, sacred to great and precious mem- 


no tea if we had not petitioned off a corner, 
because there was not room to get around. 


have been crowded. The influence of that 
meeting was very wide and deep, emphasizing 
the principle which was affirmed one hundred 
years before, and seeking to apply it, as well 
as we could, to the fifteen millions of Amer- 
ican women to whom it is still denied. Per- 
haps this meeting in Faneuil Hall was the most 
influential event of the year. It was more 
widely heralded, and perhaps the result on the 
whole was most effective for good. 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Wo- 
it reported a surplus in its treasury. This 


the grove at Framingham, a public meeting. 
In our own Commonwealth the work has been 
according to our helpers and our means. We 
have circulated petitions to a very large ex- 
tent in favor of Suffrage, and in this connec- 


And yet, in the Senate the other day, the 
Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Washburn, 
said that the remonstrants were only sixteen 
against Suffrage, to every one hundred who 
are in favor. Our petition was circulated very 
widely, beginning early in the fall, but if we had 


man whose face I do not see here this morning, 
but whom I have seen for more then twenty 
years at the Annual Meetings, said he had 
called on fifty persons, and had procured forty- 
two names, and he believed that if he had time, 
he could have procured a majority of the names 
of men and women of his town. Another said he 
was seventy-seven years old, but had procured 
many names. There was a spirit that entered 
into the circulation of the petitions, this year, 
which was very satisfactory and resulted in a 
large number of names being obtained. The 
petitions were presented, and hearings were 
granted. We had three hearings. We did 
not ask for any hearing. We thonght our 
friends at the State House should be obliged to 
come to us if they wanted anything. They 
sent us wordthat they would like to have a 
hearing, and at each hearing the remonstrants 
came also to be heard, and | am bound to say 
that they gave a respectable presentation of 
their case, and it was respectfully heard. 
When it was time for the action of the Leg- 
islature, we had Senator Sumner to bury, and 
the election of a new Senator to Congress, and 
this counted out a month of the time, which, 
of course, weighed against our cause; for the 
business which gentlemen consider as indis- 
pensable has to be brought in, while these 
moral questions are always more liable to be 
crowded out in such a condition of affairs. 
Nevertheless, our case was heard two weeks 
ago, and Mr. Washburn, who is a merchant of 


the Senate, and he made an argument so able 
that we have concluded to put it into tract 
form, and to send it as a campaign document 
to Michigan, where the voters are to decide 
whether the women shall have the same politi- 
eal rights as the men. It wasadmirable, and 
the thanks of every woman are due to him for 
it, but I mustsay for the truth of history that 
when he began to deliver his speech, many of 
the Senators went out into the hall, and refused 
to listen to him, not returning until he had fin- 
ished, and the matter waited for the opposition 
to be heard, but not a man had the courage to 
open his mouth against it. In voting upon 
the question, nineteen of them said “No,” 
and fourteen said “Yes.” You see, therefore, 
our opponents did not have much of a majori- 
ty. It was a great thing that we got fourteen 
votes out of thirty-three. The names of those 
Senators are published in the Journa. It 
will be good for you to look after the opposi- 
tion,and wherever your senator is found to 
have voted with the naughty nineteen, you 
must see that he does not go tothe State House 
next year. [Applause.| I think we are to 
guard against these enemies of Suffrage, as we 
would against any other peril. We must be true 
first to our convictions of right, and by so doing 
we can have wen sent tu the State House with 








| have so many votes to give, but only to those | 


monwealth and all over New England, by an- | 


hold a balance of power that would certainly | 


These Conventions were discontinued just | 


ueil Hall. It was to commemorate and em- | : i 
phasize and utilizethe event of the resistance | I am bringing it myself,’ and she gave one 


man Suffrage Society was held in January, and | 


known our question would have been so long | Of the papers, d 
deferred in the Senate and Legislature, we | We canuot always do so, the chief opposition 
might have procured more names. Many per- | came from them. And yet our churches are 
sons sent us word that they could have obtain- | !argely made up of women. I do not believe 
ed more names if they had had time. One | 


this city who has always voted right on our | 
question, was Chairman of the Committee of | talk everywhere than anything else that has 


Women can do this if they try. Oh, that wo- 
men would do what they could! “Alithings 
are poscible to him that wills.” See to it, next 
autumn, that the men who have voted against 
Woman Suffrage shall not be permitted to do 
so again. For women to exercise the right to 
vote, either in Presidential elections, or to 
vote only in municipal matters, as women do 
in England, would require only a law of the 
Legislature, not an amendment of the Coasti- 
tution, and some desired that this should be 
first secured. But the delay caused by Mr. Sum 
ner’s death, and the election of a new Senator, 
has made it seem not worth while to try to bring 
it up this year. We have fourteen against 
nineteen in favor of it, in the Senate, and 
| therefore can be encouraged, since a change of 
only three votes would have given us a major- 
lity. 

"The report from Rhode Island will be made 
by Mrs. Churchill, of that State. The report 
from Maine will be by Judge Kingsbury this 

/evening. Connecticut will be reported by Mrs. 
Perkins, a worker from that State, and New 
Hampshire, by Mrs. Armenia S. White, the 
President of the New Hampshire Society. 

| LIought to have said in regard to the Fesuval, 
at the beginning, something of the spirit which 

| animated the people who gave the cause their 
support. One day, after it was announced, 
| there walked into the office of the JouRNAL 

a woman whose face we did not know before, 

who wanted to put down ber subscription to 
| the fund. She wrote her name down, and we 
| were amazed to see she had subscribed five 
| hundred dollars. We thanked God and knew 
that she would be our helper. Another lady, 
| too old to be here, being over eighty years of 
age, said to us after the Festival, ‘You didn’t 
any of you come to me to get my money, but 


| hundred dollars to the Festival. 1 speak of 
| these things as showing something of the spir- 
| it which is in the air, aud it is good for the 


that the Tea Party was held; and Iam sure the | workers, both tired and fresh, to know of their 


| hew friends, helpers and co-workers. I think 
tnere are many believers who do not know 
| that they have anything todo, and never once 


ories, crowded again, literally a mass of peo- | think of putting their hands to the work, nev- 
ple packed in it, for the same principle which | er once think of putting their shoulder under 
has made itso hallowed in the memory of men. | 
I found, to my sorrow, that it was not possible 

to get through them; there could have been | a part of the work, which is not, technically, 


it. 
We have also to report in Massachusetts, as 


our work, the result of the action of the Bos- 
ton School Committee. You know that ladies 


But I think it was much better that it should | of this city, educated and eminent for their 


knowledge of training the young were placed 
on the School Board, and you know they were 
declared by Solicitor Healy to be not entitled 
to places on the Board. ‘Then there came a 
successioa of stormy meetings to see whether 
the voters—I am bound to say that was the 
point—whether the voters who had chosen 
women had a right to have their candidates 
received? But it was certainly a question of 
the rights of women also. We found that men, 
who had never been known as Sutfragists, were 
assisting in making arguments for the rights 
of the voters and of their candidates. My 


society will hold, on-the fourth of July, in | Shoulders were lightened when I heard these 


| new voices urging equality of rights in the 
School Committees. I am glad to say that 
this discussion was productive of a very large 
amount of added interest to this question of 
| Suffrage, and called attention to the power- 





tion I may state that there have also been pe- | less condition of women. Our schovis are 
titions against Suffrage circulated by women. | full of little children, girls and boys; yet wo- 


men, who were mothers and who were teach- 
ers, were voted unfit to be on that com- 
mittee! Rev. Dr. Means and Rev. Dr. Lothrop 
| (Lam entitled to speak their names) were 
| most opposed to Woman’s serving on the 
| committee and if we can judge from the reports 
although I am well aware that 


a church can be kept alive without women. 
And still these clergymen, knowing this, gave 
their influence largely against having women 
on the School Board. But women are doing 
this same work in other towns, and the Su- 
preme Court have decided that it is their right, 
and our opponents cannot help giving it to 
them. We regard this action, which was 
called forth by the election of these women, 
as a very favorable sign of the times. It has 
led to greater attention being given to the ex- 
isting state of things, aud has caused women 
to feel more deeply the injustice that is done 
them. During this year many women have 
refused to pay taxes until they are allowed to 
vote. Mrs. Foster is here, and can speak for 
herself. You remember the Sisters Julia and 
Abby Smith of Glastonbury, Connecticut, and 
how they were served; the rough, cruel treat- 
ment they received in regard to the payment 
of their taxes. But they were women and 
powerless. If they are not here to-day tolend 
their voice to ours, it is because they are wait- 
ing for their opporsunity to go to the Legisla- 
ture of Connecticut, to ask that Legislature, in 
person, that the Constitution of that State 
tnay be so amended that the women can have 
the right to vote. There ought to be some 
artist to make a historic picture of those two 
venerable women befure the body of law-mak- 





ers, pleading that all women may have the 
same rights that men have. The two events 


| of the sale of property of Mrs. Foster and oth- 


| ers in Worcester, and of the Smiths in Con- 
necticut, have created more discussion and 


been done in many years in regard to the right 
of Suffrage of women. There are a great 
many, also, who have been led to advocate the 
principle that women who pay taxes should 
have the right to vote. They have not yet 
come to believe that women who are not rich 
enough to pay taxes should all the more have 
the right to vote. The Boston Journal and 
Springfield Republican said the principle was 
the same as was announced one hundred years 
ago, and that if it was wrong then to violate 
it, it is just as wrong in 1874. 

For the general cause, outside of New Eng- 
land, I suppose I am authorized to speak, in 
order to show the progress it has made else- 
where. In Iowa the question has been adopt- 
ed by the Legislature, and it isto be submitted 
to the next Legislature, and then, if again 
adopted, it will go to the people. So Iowa is 
taking the lead. Michigan has already sub- 
mitted the question, and there will be a vote, 
in November next, to decide whether women 
shall vote. I take real pleasure in seeing the 
advance ground taken by Michigan, so much 
beyond what Massachusetts has taken, a State 
which by turns I hate and love. I hate it for 
the wrong it does to Woman always. I hate 





young feet played about its laughing breoks; 
and | have coveted for this old Bay State the 
honor of having done justice first to the women 
of the State. Inthe shadow of Bunker Hill 
monument, which was not completed till Wo- 
man aided in the work, and with the memories 
of Concord and of Lexington, and of the Har 
bor where the tea was thrown over, it seemed 
to me that first and foremost Massachusetts 
should have done impartiai, political jus- | 
tice to Woman, But we have lost the oppor 
tunity, and have lost it because we have de- 
| served to lose it, and I hope in my heart of 
| hearts that the women of Michigan will be the 
| first to vote. Our Executive Committee have 
voted to send two speakers to Michigan, and | 
to pay their expenses during the campaign. 
Some others have volunteered their services. | 
| and will go without cost to the Association, | 
| Mrs. Livermore will go, Miss Eastman will go, 
| Ishall go, and Mr. Blackwell will go. In | 
| Ohio they held a Constitutional Convention | 
last summer, and an amendment relating to | 
the Woman question came up. In Cincinnati | 
| Mrs. Margaret V, Longley, with her motherly 
face, has been day after day to members of 
the Convention. At first she was told by 
numbers, that Woman Suffrage meant every 
vile and mean thing, but when they looked into 
her face and found no meanness visible therein 
her words had weight, and week by week she 
saw prejudice give way, and when it came to 
the very last, it was voted down by only a 
small vote. 49 voted in favor, only 41 against 
it. But 53 votes, a majority of all the mem 
bers, were needed, and so it failed by only 4 
votes. But such an amount of work has been 
done in that Constitutional Convention of Ohio, 
by tracts and by the voices of Gen. Voris and 
others, that whenever the question comes up 
again, it never can be voted down in Ohio. 


| 
| 
| 


another word about the spirit of the work 
there. As soon as the members of the Legis- 
lature decreed that the voters of Michigan 
should vote on the right of women next No- 
vember, one woman, whose name is Stone (she 
is no relative of mine, but I wish she were), 
sold her piano and gave every dollar of the 
price to help the cause, and the Michigan peo- 


wife may sell it, but it is not to interfere with 
his contingent interest. 

Section 4. says: A married woman may be 
an executrix, administratrix, etc.’ Now, she 
could be all these before, but she had to have 
her husband's consent to let .cr, but now she 
can be so without her husband's consent. On 
these enactmenis, Samuel E, Sewall, says: 

What is especially worthy of notice In this act is 
not merely that it does justice to married women, but 
that every provision in ;t breaks some chain which has 
hitherto fettered them. The act shows such a just 
appreciation of the rights of women, that it must be 
regarded as a direct step toward Suffrage, whether so 
intended by all its supporters or not. The act says 
clearly that the law no longer declares the husband to 
be a master and the wife a slave; but that both are 
equal; and that she bas the care of her person, char- 
acter and property. in the same manner that he has 
of his, and that maids and widows have of theirs. 
The law does not change the sanctity of the marriage 
relation, nor deprive either party of the aid and com- 
fort of the other; but, by destroying the bond of ver- 
vitude, it only strengthens the tie of love. 


So you see that in this State we have cer- 
tainly made a gain during the year, though we 
have not made the gain which [ could have 


| wished. This General Report includes the re- 


port of Massachusetts. The other States will 
be reported by the delegates who have been 
sent here. 

Rev. Mrs.8. M. C. Perkins then reported 
the progress of Woman Suffrage in the State 
of Connecticut. 

Hon. SAMUEL E. SEWALL read the Treasur- 
er’s report, from which it appears that dur- 
ing the past year the receipts have been $3466- 
47; expeases, $3170.06; balance in Treasury, 
$206.41. 

The Treasurer's report was accepted. 

Mk. H. B. BLACKWELL, from the Business 


To go back to Michigan. I wish to say  Counmittee, reported a series of resolfitions as 


follows: 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the great advance of 
public sentiment manifested by the discussions and 
votes of the past winter in the Legislatures of New 
England; upon the important moditications of the 
laws relative to the property of married women; upon 
the appointment of women as Justices of the Peace, 
Notaries Public, and Superintendents of Schools in 
Maine; upon the election of more than one hundred 
ladies upon the School Committees of Massachusetts, 





ple are doing nobly in the work. When their 
Annual Meeting was held, a few weeks since, 
they gathered from all parts of the State, for 
the sake of being there to help plan for the ag- 
itation of the question everywhere, and to 
raise money to carry onthe work. Ina letter (I 
wish I had it here to read), one of them says: 
‘‘Whatever help you at the East can give us, 
when your great hour comes we will help you.” 
When I read of the spirit of work there, 1 felt 
it was a baptism by fire that carries with it a 
power which never can be resisted, and if they 
can keep it alive until next November, I do 
not believe it can be voted down. 

In Pennsylvania our question came up in the 
Constitutional Convention, last summer, and 
was discussed three weeks. The Suffrage was 
not secured, but the Convention made it Con- 
stitutional that women shall serve on the 
School Boards. The Massachusetts Conserv- 
atives may profitably take a roteof that. Isit 
not ridiculous to say that women may not 
have anything to do about the education of 
little children? You would think it a farce if 
you did not know the shameful fact, but it is 


Khode Island, New Hampshire and Maine; upon the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, in 
athrming that women are constitutionally eligible to 
elective ofhces, and especially, upon the action of the 
Legislatures of Michigan and Iowa, submitting to the 
voters of those States amendments of the State Con- 
stitutions, making theexercise of Sullrage irrespective 
of sex. 

Resolved, That the election of nineteen State Sena- 
tors of Massachusetts, in voting down, without dis- 
cussion, the Woman Suffrage Resolve which had been 
unanimously reported by their own Special Commit- 
tee (8 to 3), ali the Senate Committee concurring 
therein, in compliauce with the petitions of six thou- 
sand citizens, was a deliberate insult to the Suffragists 
of New England, and an evidence that “women have 
no rights that a majority of that Senate feel bound to 
respect,”’ 

Resolved, That we call upon the Legislature of 
Massachusetts to enact a law giving women who pos- 
teas the qualifications of a male yoter except sex, a 
vote in all municipal affairs. 

Resolved, That this Convention demand cf the Leg- 
isiatures of New England to exempt trom direct tax- 
ation the property of all persons who are denied Suf- 
frage solely on account of sex, until their right is con- 
ceded, 

The resolutions were laid on the table for 
discussion. 


Mus. Lucy Stone urged those present to re- 





only another proof of the barbarism of our 
time. Wedo not realize it, because we our- 
selves are doing it, and don’t think it is bar- 
barous. Just so, the menin England thought 
they could conquer those ancestors of ours, 
and could make them pay their taxes. And 
so these men at the present day say, ‘You are 
our wives, and must pay your taxes, and we 
will protect you,” but they have protected us 
out of our rights. To serve on the School 
Board is one of them. 

Our question has been in the Legislatures of 
Maine, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, South 
Carolina, Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, Michi- 
gan, Iowa, Wisconsin, California, Oregon, and 
Washington Territory, and in the District of 
Columbia. And so it is going everywhere. 
We must not forget that women in Wyoming 
have voted for four years and Governor Camp- 
bell pronounced Woman Suffrage ‘‘an unquali- 
fied success.” 

This last year has been a year that has 
been full of good work, and full of the tokens 
of true and genuine progress. But there is 
another sign of progress which I must not for- 
get to mention. You know we married women 
of Massachusetts could not sell our land, Not 
a wife of us could sell the real estate we own 
and givea title. We could not make a will 
disposing of the property we possess without 
permission. But what is the result? I am 
afraid I have left my spectacles behind, and if 
so Icannot read a paper I havein my hand. 
[Laughter.] When I began this work I was 
young. There was nota wrinkle in my face 
then, nor was my eye dim. [Great applause | 
My brother offers me his spectacles, and though 
I have not yet reached sixty years, I will try 
to read with his eyes. The lawof Massachu- 
setts this winter has been changed. You will 
never hear me say again in this State that the 
wives of Massachusetts cannot sell their real 
estate. Areyou not glad? I have said it, and 














new their contributions and record their 
names as members of the Association. 

Miss. Hutpa B, Louw of Abington, spoke 
of the necessity of persistent demand on the 
Legislatures of theseveral States for such rec- 
oguition of the right of Woman Suffrage as 
they are empowered to grant, and pointed 
out the intimate relation of privation of the 
ballot to the other disabilities under which 
women labor, unjustly and injuriously, 

We boast that our Republic is free from 
one end to the other, while in our homes 
there is a slavery so insidious and subtle that 
the subject hugs the chain, Our Legislaturs 
have lett the paths of virtue to become the 
advocates of wrong and ipjustice without the 
shadow or shade of an excuse. 

The fuillowiug notices were then read. 

‘The Convention adjourned to 2.30 Pp. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

H. B. BLACKWELL in the chair. A fine au- 
dience of about 1500, three-fourths of whom 
were ladies, filled the body of the hall. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Mrs. S. M. C. 
Perkius, of Cooperstown, New York. 

Mrs. EpNAuw D. CHENEY, of Boston, saw 
no reason for discouragement in regard to 
the success of our enterprise. Success, to be 
permauent, in a matter so eXtensive and so 
momentous as this, must be gradual. We see 
its steady advauce, and it will assuredly go 
forward to full accomplishment. For herself, 
she had the good fortune to have a father who 
held right ideas upon this subject, and she her- 
self had never felt a dvubt upon it. She de- 
scribed the great improvement in the condi- 
tion of the theater, the lyceum, and the lec- 
ture-room, since the true relation of women to 
those institutions has been better understood. 
The extensive and comprehensive humanitary 


ached when I havesaid it; during the last | action of women in our late war was instanced, 


quarter of a century I have told it, that the 


with the better public understanding of the 


wives of Massachusetts and mothers of our | sphere and the rights of womenwhich naturally 


law-makers, from Barnstable to Berkshire, 
could not sell their land unless as their hus- 
bands would allow them. 

Mrs. Foster. Well, Mrs. Stone, it is only 
by sufferance that we can sell our land now. 
To-morrow the right may be cut off. 

Mrs Stone:—Mrs. Foster means that the 
power that has given this right can take it 
back again; but I think that revolutions never 
go backwards. I hope I never shall see it 
taken away. 

The change I refer to is as follows: By the 
new enactment we have the right to convey 
our shares in a the right to lease 
our houses, and sell our lands as if we were 
single. In a little town that is half an hour’s 
distance from this city, where I lectured last 
winter, there was a lawyer who did not say 
anything in opposition while I was there, but 
he said after 1 was gone : “Lie Number 1, told 
by that woman; a wife cansell herreal estate. 
Lie second, she can convey her shares in cor- 
porations. Lie third,’”’-—and so he went on. 








But if these were our rights, why are these | a¢ the polls, and 8 
new enactments passed conferring this new | fayor of equal po 
From a brief visit pai 


power upon us ? 


followed it. Otherindications were mentioned 
of the progressive liberalization of public feel- 
ing on this subject. The speaker contrasted 
the present time with that of thirty years ago, 
when Woman Suffrage was received on all 
sides with a sneer. All the subsequent re- 
forms which had been accomplished since 
those days presage the change when Woman 
enters into politics, and she will take her 
place there as quietly and as unmarked as 
she has in the lyceum and the theater. All 
the work which Woman has done for others, 
notably in the anti-slavery movement, has 
been done for ourselves. The enemy have 
given up their flimsy arguments, and retired 
into their stronghold, and that is a good sign 
when our enemies give up their outposts and 
retire to the citadel. She believed that when 
women who did not favor Woman Suffrage 
cate forward and argued against it, they 
were doing them good service. The time was 
coming for decisive action, and me — 
i u 
the Sulieg ae hepet it would result in 
litical rights to both sexes. 
d to Michigan, she was 


Section 1. says: “But her separate convey- | fayorably impressed with its institutions and 
ance of real estate shall be subject to her hus-| «h6 culture and intelligence of its citizens. 
band’s contingent interest therein.” Do yoU| T¢ seemed to her that the time was full of 


know what “contingent interest” means? It 
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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal. 
To the men who propose a Centennial Celebration, 
July 4, 187¢ } 
—_ J 
NO CENTENNIAL FOR WOMEN 


With liberty, complete your Century ; 
Be true to freedom, if you speak the word; 

Let not your praise of your great country's glory 
Like a false note by scornful ears be heard 


Your prond Centennial day will fod me bound » 
Beneath the old inheritance of rule. | 
King George, who taxed you, taxes me by you; 
J still am taught in tyranny's hard school, 
Your bells will ring upon the air I breathe, 
Where shall I hide me from their loud acclaim?’ 
Sad as an exile shall I view your joy, 
Freedom to me is but a hollow name, 
. oce -_ 


For the Woman's Journal, 
TRUTH VERSUS SENTIMENT. 
BY FRANZ 


“Three fishers went sailing out into the west, 
Out into the west as the sun went down ;" 
They chatted and laughed and enjoyed the breeze, 


While each wife fried fish in a calico gown 
For men must work if they're poor you know, 
But women are slaves wherever you go. 

Oh the barbor bar is moaning! 

Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 

And mended old pants by the lamp’s dull light. 
And they had no time to look at the shower, 

For stockings were waiting in horrible plight. 
For men must work and women must drudge, 
And the Poet's false sentiment all is fudge, 

While the women in thraldom are groaning. 

“Three corpses lay out on the shining sands, 

In the morning gleam as the tide went down; 
And the women are watching and wringing their 

hands 

For those who will never come back to the town.” 
For what can they do these widows three, 
To keep their heads above poverty? 

For men make laws at which women weep; 

And the sooner ‘tis over the sooner to sleep. 


Ob the harbor bar is moaning! 
A WIsi LITTLE WOMAN, 
I 





Our morning studies with Scot were over, 
and I, Charles Brett, was lying down for my 
hour’s rest before luncheon. Pennie was 
leaning with folded arms on the back of my 
sofa, provoking Scot as industriously as she 
could, while he slowly closed and put away 
the books she had left in confusion on the 
table. This room in which we studied was no 
regular school-room, but the pretty morning- 
room, which Pennie—sole mistress and sole 
daughter in the house—insisted on my appro- 
priating; and opposite where I lay the wall 
was mirrored between the two low windows. 
In this mirror I could see just then a sunny, 
bright reflection of us all; and the contrast 
in our three faces struck me as it had never 
struck me before. 

Pennie’s came first (one could hardly help 

noticing Pennie first, in whatever group they 
saw her); a small, brilliant, piquant face, with 
merry, mischievous lips, and laughing dark- 
blue eyes, that seemed to knowno sorrow and 
no pain. Yet, though no one else in all the 
house had seen the gay eyes melt to infinite 
tenderness, or the arch-curved lips quiver with 
sympathy, I had, many and many atime as my 
little only sister knelt beside me in my pain. 
Before this radiant little face lay my own upon 
the bright blue cushions, thin and languid, but 
a little flushed just now—not from my studies, 
as Pennie said, but from the many wide 
thoughts of which she was thecenter. Then, 
last of all, before my couch stood Scot Cowen, 
my tutor, yet scarcely older than I, with his 
pale, grave, thoughtful face, and slight, ner- 
vous figure. He was looking across me into 
Pennie’s eyes, and telling her, in the clear, ear- 
nest voice which I had learned so utterly to 
love and lean upon, that if she wanted her 
translation to be corrected she must re-write 
it legibly for him. 

“I shall have to write it out legibly after 
you have corrected it,” she said. ‘Surely 
that is enough labor to bestow on the tamest 
bit of all the book.” 

“T cannot read it as it is,’’ began Scot, but 
corrected himself, “at least I willnot. To- 
morrow, Miss Brett, you will, I think, have 
prepared a readable copy for me.” __ 

Her eyes flashed upon him as he went quiet- 
ly on with his work. 

“Is Charlie’s written carefully ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes. He gives me very little trouble that 
way, you know.” 

“I know,” she replied, touching my hand 
softly, “and I give you a good deal. But let 

me assure you that you give me infinitely 
more, Scot. If it were not that you are odd- 
ly gifted with the power of bringing dead and 
buried facts (chiefly fictions) into the modern 
sunshine, for my small brain to grasp, I would 
not come and try to learn from you at all. So 
stiff you are, and stern and exacting.” 

Scot’s lips, at that moment were stern in- 
deed. 

“Then don’t come in any more, Pennie,” 
said I, laughing a little, though I spoke with 
anxious earnestness. 

“T must because I must know all you know, 
Charlie,” she answered, stooping impetuous- 
ly to kiss me—a little act of hers which al- 
ways thrilled me with pain when she did it in 
this room, while Scot was with us. 

“If you had been anxious for instruction 
you would have stayed at school, I should 
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“Oh, ladies cannot teach,” she said in her 
pretty and thoroughly laughable little as- 
sumption of dictatorship, no lady ever taught 
me anything” 

Scot laughed quietly. “No one can teach,’ 
he said, “unless the pupil will respect their 
teaching. I cannot teach you for that rea- 


| son.”’ 


' none of these qualities in Walter. 
him from the first, a handsome, daring pro- 
| tector and patron; a boy-lover, who took it 


| for granted that she loved him, and won her | 


| heartfor doing so. And now that Walter was 
a tall, handsome fellow of three and twenty, 
and Pennie, with her gleams of childishness, 
| and fitful, authoritative humors, was nearly 


“Why, Scot,” said Pennie, raising her eye- | eighteen, his Jove was just the love it had 


brows, and pursing up her small, red lips, “I 
respect you intensely. 


been from the first — unharrassed by any 


I always feel a kind | doubt; undisturbed by any quarrel ; untouch- 


of awe overshadowing me when you are near ed by any passion; fresh and gay and glad, 


tor.” 
“Charley’s tutor is always at your service,” 


that is all I ask. 
claim no further authority.” 

“Of course not,’’ laughed Pennie, “and 
your claim is small. From ten to one you re- 
quire authority unlimited, and I think it is 
ten to one you will not have it.” 

“Then I shall decline to give you another 
lesson at all,” rejoined Scot, quite in earnest, 
though he laughed a little. 

“All right, Scot, only you see I have learned 
(among smatterings of dead languages) to 
know that you always say that, and always 
don’t enforce it. You should enforce your 
laws, my tutor.” 

Looking at Scot, and waiting for his answer, 
I saw his face change. While his hands were 
still busy, a patient, far-off look stole over his 
dark, grave eyes, and I knew without turning 
who had opened the door behind me. Walter 
Cowen, his half-brother, came up and leaned 
beside Pennie, looking never once at me, giv- 
ing me no handshake, no thought, until he 
had feasted his happy eyes on the little win- 
ning face, which had brightened so wonder- 
fully at his coming. Before I turned I glanced 
a moment into the mirror again, and some- 
how I could not help fancying that the whole 
picture was changed. Walter’s handsome, de- 
bonair face and lazy, lounging figure had 
brought some new element into the scene—a 
quick, throbbing happiness, an idle, careless 
unrest. 

Breaking in upon my _ sudden, silent 
thought, Scot’s few quiet words had an odd 
effect. 

“How is my mother to-day, Walter?” 
“Complaining a little, as usual, old fellow, 
and, as usual, very unwilling for me to leave 
her.” 

“Did she send me a message ?” 

“Not a bit of it. Her only parting prayer 
to me was not to ride Satanella.’’ 

“And I suppose you mounted her immedi- 
ately?” I asked, beginning to feel a little 
tired, and wishing they would go. ‘ 
“No, for I was in the saddle when she 
spoke. You will ride with me this afternoon, 
won’t you, Pennie ?” 

And Pennie, who loved these rides with 
Walter more than anything else through all 
her day, blushed gladly as she nodded her 
yes. 

“Come now for a stroll in the garden. I 
came early on purpose for that,” said Walter 
in the loving tone of appropriation which led 
Pennie irresistibly. 

She whispered good by to me, and they 
went off tcgether through the low, open win- 
dow; their happy voices coming back to us on 
the scented summer breath. Day after day 
Scot and I had watched them walking togeth- 
er; yet though they filled our hearts, we nev- 
er spoke of them when we two were left be- 
hind. 

“I shall leave you now, Charlie, for your 
rest.” 

“Where are you going?” I asked, for Scot 
generally sat with me reading through this 
hour. 

“Not far, dear fellow,” he answered, setting 
my pillows comfortably for me. “I shall be 
ready to drive you at our usual time.” 

Left to myself I tried very hard to think of 
nothing; and, of course, thought of many, 
many things; trying to put them straight and 
pleasant for us all, but failed in the effort, as 
I had failed often and often before. Then I 
tried to let a quiet trust creep into my heart 
and still the restless anxiety which was now 
its constant guest. 

Years ago, when Scot was only a boy—head 
boy at the Easterwood Grammar School, and 
taking all the prizes, I guessed—no, hardly 
guessed, I knew—that he loved my sister bet- 
ter than any one else in the world. True, he 
had no very near relations of his own to love; 
but if be had had I fancy it would have been 
just the same. I was a young fourth-form 
boy in those days, at home on sick leave 
three-quarters of the time; and Pennie a 
wayward, mischievous little girl, attempting 
all my lessons, but never taking the smallest 
heed of her own; yet we never fancied Scot 
at all superior to us, because he was himself 
so thoroughly unconscious of superiority. 
He did not come to our house very much, he 
worked too hard for this; but his half-brother, 
Walter—a popular boy—came so perpetually 
that he grew to seem a very part of our home 
life. He was such a pleasant, winning lad 
that his very vanity seemed excusable; his 
very selfishness amusing, and his love of pleas- 
ure natural and irresistible. Pennie noticed 





think, Pennie,” I laughed. 


returned Scot, gravely; “but while I teach | course, Walter would inherit. 
you, you must obey me. While I teach you | step-son, had £50 a year of his own; but he 
When lessons are over, I | had wealth enough in his deep,clear head: and 


/me. I would hardly dare to venture into | despite the deep and troubled shadow which 
| your presence, only I must be as clever as | it cast upon the lonely path it forever crossed. 
| Charlie, so 1 must be taught by Charlie’s tu- | 


Walter’s widowed mother lived about two 
| miles from us, at Easter Hill, and had a very 
comfortable property of her own, which, of 
Poor Scot, her 


there was as much truth in Mrs. Cowen’s in- 
different opinion, ‘Oh, Scot is sure to get on, 
penniless as he is,” as there was in the proud 
addition, “Dear ‘Walter would never have 
done to be poor.” I don’t think Mrs. Cowen 
disliked Scot at all, he was only utterly in- 
different about him, and neglectful of him. 
Her heart was so entirely filled by Walter 
that she really had no room for any one 
else; not even for Pennie, though I do be- 
lieve she tried to love her because Walter 
loved her. 

When Scot left Oxford, where, with his tal- 
ents, and £50 a year, he had won himself glo- 
rious honors, he became my tutor for a time, 
and lived with us entirely. All my lifeI shall 
be glad and grateful for this, for he has taught 
me as no one else could have done; making 
my studies healthful and pleasant to me, and 
rousing me cheerily from the languid, idle life 
which in my weakness and inactivity, I might 
so easily have led. But during all Scot’s les- 
sons I had one sore heart ache, and this was 
through Pennie’s determination to have les- 
sons with me; to learn all I learnt, and for 
Scot to teach it to her. And she would not 
guess what I knew so well. Would not un- 
derstand with what a dangerous mixture of 
pain and pleasure, and joy, and anguish, she 
troubled all his days. Poor Scot! It would 
have been difficult work to teach her (with 
her puzzling questions and frequent inatten- 
tion) if he had not loved her, but, loving her 
as he did, and knowing what he knew, I did 
not wonder at the old, still look which was 
creeping into his young face; my own watch- 
ing eyes grew dim as I read its unwhispered 
struggle. And still, in defiance of all my 
entreaties, Pennie would insist on being 
taught with me; mastering quickly and bril- 
liant!y what my lower nature could not grasp; 
entering into Scot’s opinions, and reading re- 
pidly his own half-formed thoughts. Turn- 
ing rvund and laughing at his pedantry ; flash” 
ing scornful, provoking words and glances at 
him; then daintily and proudly,in his very 
presence, parading the happy, trusting love 
she gave his brother. 

All these things I was thinking over, as I 
had thought them over many and many a 
lonely time before, when the luncheon bell 
rang, and Pennie danced in, that Walter 
might give me an arm. 

“I knew Scot was out, because I saw him 
plodding up Easter Hill,’’ she said. ‘What 
has he gone home for?” 

I told her I did not know, and she looked 
across at Walter, rather puzzled. Then she 
laughed. 

“I know, Walter. He is afraid your moth- 
er may be frightened about Satanella, and he 
has gone to reassure her.” 

“I hope he may succeed,” replied Walter, 
a little sneeringly. 

“I hope he has ridden Satanella himself.” 
Isaid. “Not walked ali that dusty up hill 
road.” 

“No; he was walking,” answered Pennie. 
“You may depend that was the reason as I 
say. It is just that sort of thing poor Scot 
would be likely to do.” 

“Poor Scot, indeed!’ echoed Walter. And 
I slipped my band from his arm, and went 
alone into the dining-room. 

Scot did not appear through the meal, but 
justas Pennie had declared her determination 
to drive me instead of riding, he came up to 
us; his face was very white, as it always was 
when he was tired or hot. 

“I am glad to see you back to-day, Scot,” 
said Walter, with a heavy emphasis, as he or- 
dered Pennie’s horse; “for we were nearly 
missing our ride. Come, Pennie, it will be 
doubly valuable to us now.” 

“Charlie,” whispered Pennie, an old wist- 
fulness in her big, bright eyes, “you look as if 
you didn’t want me to go. Shall Idrive with 
you instead ?” 

I laughed a negative; and yet I did feel 
strangely unwilling for her to go, guessing 
that this ride would bring them closer togeth- 
er than they had ever been before. We 
watched them off. Then Scot took the reins 
and we followed them through the open gates; 
turning the opposite way. We spoke very 
little to each other—we were real friends 
enough to be silent together when we would, 

and I remember feeling oddly relieved when 
Scot drew the pony up again before the door, 
and I saw Walter lounging there with his 
cigar. 











“Charlie, Charlie,’’ whispered Pennie, com- 





She saw | ing to me asI rested, and putting her arms 
round my neck and her eyes close to mine; 
“some day I am going to—marry Walter. | 


| 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN. 


The movement in favor of the voting of 


Are you glad? My dear, dear brother, are | women has acquired a gravity which can not 
you glad for me, and glad for Walter, and glad | be disregarded. In the Senate of Massachy- 


for yourself?” 


What could I tell her but that I was glad? | 


How couldI but be glad for ber, with the 
dancing, love-filled eyes so near to mine? 
How could I but be giad for Walter, knowing 
what her lovemademyownhome? But how 
—well, there was enough to prevent the words 
being false when I told her I was glad. 

“Keally, Charlie ?’’ 

I kissed the quivering lips,and told her 
Walter would be a happy fellow, and I should 
miss her sorely. The tears gathered in her 
loving eyes, and I think wo must both have 
behaved very childishly for a few minutes, 
there alone, in the tender evening sunshine. 

I begged Walter to leave early that night, 
for fear his mother should be nervous about 
the young, scarce-broken horse he had 
brought; but he declined. He was so happy, 
and gay, and pleasant, that his refusal did not 
sound in the least harsh or unkind; and no 
one thought it so. He and Pennie were so 
entirely engrossed by each other that, my fa- 
ther being out, and Scot havingleft the dining- 
room early and not appeared since, I slipped 
away into the study. Here Scot was sitting 
with his book. He looked up and smiled, but 
I lay down without a word and he read on. 
The light failed. Scot closed his book with- 
out ringing for lights, and still sat leaning 
back in his lowchair. I heard Satanella’s 
footsteps as she was being led down from the 
yard, and soon after Pennie opened the door 
softly and came up to me. 

“Are you so tired, Charley, that you could 
not stay with us?” she asked, bending over 
mine a face on which still lingered the parting 
smile which had been given and received a few 
minutes before. 

“You did not want me, dear,” I said, half- 
sadly, half-jestingly. 

“Indeed, indeed we did,” she answered ear- 
nestly, fancying, perhaps, that her own living 
feelings must be shared by Walter, too. “We 
always shall. Am I not your own and only 
sister, Charlie, and is not Walter going to be 
your own and only brother ?” 

Even in the dying light I could see Scot 
raise a sharp, questioning face; and, reading 
its agony, I involuntarily laid my hand on 
Pennie’s lips. Then I laughed nervously at 
her astonishment. 

“Scot is waiting to hear your secret from 
your own lips,” I said, wishing with all my 
heart I had told him myself while we sat 
alone there in the twilight. 

“Oh, Scot,” she began, with shy hesitation, 
“I did not see you, else I would have told you. 
At least I think so, if—if Walter hasn’t.” 

“You have kept Walter so entirely to your- 
self, little lady,” I put in hurriedly, “that he 
cannot have told any one.” 

“He—and I,’ said Pennie, in slow, happy 
tones, but with timid, shrinking eyes, as she 
looked at him, “‘are—engaged, Scot.” 

“Yes?” said Scot, quietly. 

She paused a moment, waiting for him to 
say more, then tossed back her bright little 
head, and looked down comicaliy at me. 

“Ought not Scot to say he is glad, or some- 
thing of that kind, Charley? Isn’t it consid- 
ered right ?” 

Isaw that she was speaking at random, and 
that her cheeks had flushed and her eyes filled 
with tears as she read what was so sadly fa- 
miliar to me in the grave, kind face. 

“T think you need no congratulations, dear,” 
I said vaguely ; “‘you have enough in your own 
heart.’’ 

Her little fingers closed tightly on mine, yet 
she had recourse to her old petulant defiance 
immediately. 

“Scot is hard, and stern, and cold to me, as 
usual,” she stammered hotly. “Just because 
I made a few mistakes in a paltry transla- 
tion.” 

Scot was standing against the table close to 
us then ; his slight figure leaning a little; his 
face white and proud. 

“Tf I can be hard and stern and cold to you, 
then let me be so, child, in pity; for under it 
all my heart burns with a wild, strong love, 
which I cannot always govern. Let me burn 
it out if I can, whatever comes to take its 
place.’’ 

There was a long, motionless pause among 
us; then with a startled movement, as if 
something were suddenly made clear to her, 
Pennie left my side and stood close to Scot. 
She laid her two little hands on his, and spoke 
with glistening eyes. 

“Some day, Scot, when you have taught 
Charlie and me all that we shall be able to 
learn (it isn’t much, you know), you will go 
out into the great world and find a happiness 
like mine, only deeper, and when you tell me 
of it—as you will do, because we shall be al- 
ways friends—I shall say, what you are saying 
to me now with your kind eyes: “God bless 
you in your happiness.” 

Scot took the little earnest hands and held 
them closely for a minute; but if he spoke at 
all, I did not hear what he said. Then he 
went away, and Pennie sat down beside me, 
very still and silent; while the pitying dark- 
ness crept in and hid her face. 

(To be continued.) 








setts the proposition of submitting the amend. 
ment to the people was lost the other day by 
a majority of five only, and in Michigan the 
question bas been laid before the State by the 
Legislature, and excites very great interest. 
We observe among the supporters of the Suf- 
frage the names of well-known citizens, judges 
upon the bench, and other official persons, 
and the press enters warmly into the debate, 
The proposition is very serious. What may 
be called the American arguments in its favor 
are obvious and conclusive, 80 much 80 that 
the meetingsof its friends are almost monoto- 
nous from the familiar tone of the speeches. 
That women have an equal stake in society— 
that they are property owners and tax-pay- 
ers—that “virtual” representation. is not rep- 
resentation—that they are therefore taxed 
without representation, are truths that an 
American can not deny. Again, that many 
laws, made by men alone, are, for that reason, 
unjust to women—that an improving senti- 
ment constantly demands their modification 
on the ground of injustice—that on School 
Boards and in certain local questions their 
official presence and Suffrage are of high pub- 
lic benefit, is not a subject of dispute. But 
there is a serious and thoughtful doubt and 
opposition reasonably and temperately urged 
which deserves the candid consideration of the 
friends of the movement. 

The first and the most powerful of these, 
because the vaguest, and susceptible of highly 
imaginative treatment, is the argument of 
sex. It is a difficult argument to state plainly, 
because it implies what is not matter of pub- 
lic discussion ; but it is substantially this, that 
the influence of sex in its widest and most 
comprehensive sense would be found practi- 
cally the source of a corruption in politics 
quite beyond any of which we have experi- 
ence, and that the effect both upon men and 
women, and upon the national character and 
prospects, would be most demoralizing and 
alarming. The Nation, in a clear and admir- 
able presentation of this argument, illustrates 
it from the case of church government in 
which the fact of sex has bred such scandal 
and trouble, and cites, as an instance of what 
might be expected to arise from the relations 
of men and women in political life, the trou- 
ble in which a very distinguished and most 
honorable man, an advocate of Woman Suf- 
frage, has lately been involved. 

But in view of the fact that men and wo- 
men are of necessity most intimately associ- 
ated in every relation of life, and that, so far 
as sex is concerned, its influence would be 
neither more nor less than it is now, we can 
not see why admission to the Suffrage should 
produce the extraordinary results feared. If 
itis true that this deranging element of sex 
surrounds the co-operation even of the best 
men and women with serious dangers, is it 
also true that where there is the least co-oper- 
ation of the sexes in the common interests of 
life there is also a purer morality and a higher 
individual character? Does the association 
of women with men in the management of 
education, or the right of women to vote a8 
stockholders, or their equal association in 
churches—conceding the scandals and trou- 
bles—produce a lower moral tone in the com- 
munity? Or is it not rather true that it is as 
society becomes more truly civilized, more in- 
telligent, more self-restrained, and in commu- 
nities of the highest moral tone, that these 
advances are made, and that the demand for 
the ballot is the most earnest? We do not 
admit that a female politician would hold her 
male opponent at her mercy in the sense and 
manner alleged; and we are very sure that 
any increase of the trouble supposed would 
by the necessity of the case tend to cure itself, 
that is to say, the damaging power of such 
calumny would be weakened—while, on the 
other hand, there would be an influx of more 
generous motives and nobler feelings, arising 
equally from the difference of sex, and which 
any man who has been associated with wo- 
men in works of practical charity fully com- 
prehends, but of which those who urge the 
objection of sex seem to be wholly unmindful. 

Such considerations are in their nature spec 
ulative and abstract, but there is another 
more practical objection. It is that to multi- 
ply ballots is not to increase the virtue and in- 
telligence without which no number of ballots 
can secure good government. The argument 
which underlies this objection is that the Suf- 
frage should be educated; that a certain and 
rather high intelligence, indicated by @ PrOP- 
er degree of education, should be required of 
every voter. This may be a good reason for 
regretting that ignorant black men vote in 
Carolina, but is it areason that intelligent and 
educated white women should not vote in 
Michigan? And is it a sound reason for ex- 
cluding such citizens from the polls that, if ad- 
mitted, the ignorant would also vote? If the 
reason that women should not vote is not 
their sex, but the ignorance of some, then the 
fact of the exclusion of educated women, bY 
which the advantage of their character and 
intelligence is lost, should be a reason not for 
opposing their admission, but for the most 
strenuous advocacy of an educated Suffragé 
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only, in order that they might be admitted. | her labors, making her more cheerful in her 
We are very glad that the general debate | family, and reminding her husband of former 


upon the question of Woman Saffrage is to 
take place in the State of Michigan, because | 
the judgment of so intelligent a community 
will be of great weight. And there is this 
satisfaction in the discussion, that the decision | 
will represent much more nearly than is usual 
at the polls, the actual, unbiased opinion of the 
people of Michigan. We have no doubt of 
the ultimate result; and if the State decides 
adversely, the question will have a fair hear- 
ing, and the cause, retiring in good order from 
Bunker Hill, will proceed to Yorktown.—Geo. 
William Cnrtis in Harper's Weekly. 


———_— 


DRE. HOLLAND ON +" cscamaaiaas CRU- 
SADE. 


This is the vigorous and wholesome way in 
which Dr. Holland, in the May Scribner's, 
talks about the great Temperance movement: 

For years, and years, and weary, suffering 
years, multiplied into decades, have the wo- 
men of America waited to see that traflic de- 
stroyed, which annually sends sixty thousand 
of their sons, brothers, fathers and husbands 
into the drunkard’s grave. They have been 
impoverished, disgraced, tortured in mind and 
body, beaten, murdered. Under the impulse 
of maddening liquors the hands that were 
pledged vefore Heaven to provide for, and pro- 
tect them, have withdrawn from them the 
means of life, or smitten them in the dust. 
Sons whom they have nursed upon their bos- 
oms with tenderest love and countless pray- 
ers, have grown into beasts of whom they 
were afraid, or have sunk into helpless and 

itiful slavery. They have been compelled to 

ar children to men whose habits had un- 
fitted them for parentage—children not only 
tainted by disease, but endowed with debased 
appetites. They have seen themselves and 
their precious families thrust into social degra- 
dation and cut off forever from all desirable 
life by the vice of the men they loved. What 
the women of this country have suffered from 
drunkenness, no mind, however sympathetic, 
can measure, and no pen, however graphic, can 
describe. It has been the unfathomable black 
gulf into which infatuated multitudes of men 
have thrown their fortunes, their health, and 
their industry, and out of which have come 
only,—in fire and stench,—dishonor, disease, 
crime, misery, despair and death. It is the 
abomination of abominations, the curse of 
curses, the hell of hells! 

For weary, despairing years, they have wait- 
ed to see the reform that should protect them 
from further harm. They have listened to 
lectures, they have signed pledges, they have 
encouraged Temperance societies, they have 
asked for, and secured legislation, and all to 
no practical good end. The politicians have 
played them false: the officers of the law are 
unfaithful; the government revenue thrives 
on the thriftiness of their curse; multitudes 
of the clergy are not only apathetic in their 
pulpits, but self-indulgent in their social hab- 
ite; newspapers do not help, but rather hinder 
them; the liquor interest, armed with the 
Money that should have brought them pros- 
perity, organizes against them; a million 
fierce appetites are arrayed against them, and, 
losing all faith in men, what can they do? 
There is but one thing for them to do. There 
is but one direction in which they can look, 
and that is upward! The women’s Temper- 
ance movement, begun and carried on by 
prayer, is as natural in its birth and growth as 
the oak that springs from the acorn. If God 
and the God-like element in Woman cannot 
help, there is no help. If the pulpit, the press, 
the politicians, the reformers, the law, cannot 
bring reform, who is left to do it but God and 
the women? We bow to this movement with 
reverence. We donot stop to question meth- 
ods; we do not pause to query about perma- 
nent results. 

It becomes men to be either humbly help- 
fulor dumb. We who have dallied with this 
question ; we who have dispassionately drawn 
the line between Temperance and total absti- 
hence; we who have deplored drunkenness 
with wine-glasses in our hands; we who have 
consented to involve a great moral reform 
with politics; we who have been politically 
afraid of the power of the brutal element as- 
sociated with the liquor traffic; we who have 
split hairs in our discussions of public policy ; 
we who have given social sanction to habits 
that, in the great cities, have made drunkards 
of even the women themselves, and led their 
80ns and ours into a dissolute life; we who 
have shown either our unwillingness or our 
impotence to save the country from the gulf 
that yawns before it, can only step aside with 
shamefaced humility while the great crusade 
goes on, or heartily give to it our approval and 
our aid. It is no pleasant, holiday business in 
which these women are engaged, but one of 
self-Jenying hardship, pregnant in every part 
with a sense cf duty. It is the off-spring of a 
grand religious impulse which gives to our 
time its one superb touch of heroism, and re- 
deems it from its political debasement and the 
degradation of its materialism. It is a shame 
to manhood that it is necessary; itis a glory 
tc womanhood that it is possible. 





WOMEN IN THE GRANGE. 


The social feature of the Grange is one of 
its best elements of success. Farmers’ wives 
and daughters have too little opportunity to 
Visit their neighbors. The social enjoyments 
are swallowed up in the drudgery of the kitch- 
en, dairy, garden and nursery. Their daily 
lives are too much like the tread-mill routine. 
In the monthly meetings of the Grange, while 
they lend a sanctifying influence, they are re- 
Vived in spirits, instructed by an exchange of 
opinions about household duties, the changes 
in fashions, as well as the best means of turn- 
ing the products of the dairy, the eggs, chick- 
€ns, or other surplus, to the best account tor 
pin-money, They can do good in the Grange, 
and wherever they are useful, there is the 
Place for women. Inthe past three years in 
the Grange we have seen women awakened to 
a new life. Where sadness, and indifference 
Was Visible in every lineament, life, energy 
4nd vivacity have sprung up anew, lightening 


days. The women go to the Grange monthly, 
and there meet and talk with friends and neigh- 
bors that otherwise they would not meet for 
the entire winter. There they discuss the 
questions of the best magazines, agricultural 
papers,and new books that have come into 
the neighborhood. There they learn of the 
cases of sickness or want either in or out of the 
Grange, and take the steps to provide for such 
cases. There they learn the cbaracter of the 
young ladies or yourg men who have come 
into the neighborhood, with whom their sons 
and daughters may fall in company. They 
go to the Grange to get rid gf their low spirits, 
their lonesomeness, and to satisfy their long- 
ings after society and congenial spirits. Let 
the women come. They are needed wherever 
they can do us or themselves good. They are 
needed in the Grange to keep up its interests, 
when all other sources fail. They give it 
dignity and character. They purify its atmos- 
phere and refine all its deliberations. With- 
out them the harvest feasts would choke in 
our throats, and no one would look forward 
with interest to the next monthly meeting, 
without those who always cheer our pathway. 
And those Granges that meet only evenings at 
country school-houses are losing nearly all the 
delightful social features of the Patrons. Come 
to the Grange, ladies, and talk about what you 
please. Wear your best calico, and be relieved 
for a few hours from the drudgery of the house 
and family, and you will feel for the montha 
renewed pleasure in life, and your duties will 
be relieved of half their burdens.—Z xchange. 





A WORD FROM THE GREAT WEST. 


Epirors JoURNAL :—Having just returned 
from a trip to Colorado, where I beheld the 
magnificence and granduer of the Rocky 
Mountains, whose snow-capped peaks tower 
thousands of feet, I feel inspired with a high- 
er life, and as an assistance to that aim, wish 
your JOURNAL continued. Money was never 
more freely enclosed than this, for, being de- 
prived nearly three months of its sound teach- 
ings on account of change of place and the 
irregularity of the mails, I have learned how 
to appreciate it. 

Many of the ladies in Colorado are far in 
advance of the majority of Iowa women in 
independence of thought and _ self-culture. 
While standing under the shadow of Pike’s 
Peak, and viewing the beautiful scenery about 
Colorado Springs, I ceased to wonder why 
Grace Greenwood had selected this lovely 
spot for her summer residence. As her neat 
Gothic cottage appeared in view, I exclaimed: 

“There is the result of one woman’s work, 
which should serve as a monument of encour- 
agement to others struggling for homes and 
self-support.” 

Your paper is doing much all over the coun- 
try to encourage Woman. God speed the day 
of our political emancipation whea we shall 
be clothed with all the rights and immunities 
of a free-born American citizens. 

Mrs. N, R. ALLEN. 

Maquoketa, Iowa. 





EXTRACTS. 


I am willing to practice self-denial ; but I do 
not wish to do it unless it is quite necessary.— 
Thoreau. 

Half-knowlege may sometimes show us more 
than greater knowledge; as night shows us 
myriad suns, and day but one.—Higginson. 

What forests of laurel we bring, and the 
tears of mankind, to those who stood firm 
against the opinion of their contemporaries.— 
Emerson, 

How sweet isthe prayer of the virgin heart 
to itslove! Thy virtues won me. ith vir- 
tue preserve me! Dost thou love me? Keep 
me, then, still worthy to be loved !—Sir P. 
Sidney. 

In a natural state, tears and laughter go 
hand in hand; for they are twin born. Like 
two children sleeping in one cradle, when one 
stirs and wakes, the other wakes also.— 
Beecher. 

It would seem asif Nature, in making up 
mankind, had always been a little short of ma- 
terials, so that, if special attention were be- 
stowed on the form and face, the brain suffer- 
ed, and if the brain received special attention, 
why, then there was something lacking in the 
body.—J. G. Holland. 





WRONGS OF COLORED WOMEN, 


A special committee of the Connecticut 
Legislature reported in favor of establishing 
a State Inebriate Asylum. They take the 
ground that drunkenness is a disease and can 
be cured; that drunkards, being the victims 
of a disease, should not be subjected to the 
same treatment as ordinary criminals, and 
that the present penal treatment is a failure 
as shown by the greatincrease of crime. The 
method recommended by the commission is 
as follows: That a workhouse be established, 
with commitments long enough to make the 
labor remunerative, and the discipline reform- 
story. An additional provision ought to be 
added, appropriating the proceeds of the in- 
ebriate’s labor to the support of the family. 





ASYLUM FOR INEBRIATES. 


A Correspondent of the Boston Post gives 
a frightful picture of the oppression of the 
black women by the freedmen of the South, 
who are reported as being as a rule far more 
severe and cruel task-masters over their own 
wives and children than their owners were. 





Polygamy, or at least bigamy, is rather the 





rule than the exception among these negro | 


planters, and no grand jury can be found to 
indict or petit jury to condemn a black man 
for having more wives than one or for treat- 
ing those wives as his “personal chattels!” 
The freedman in more than ninety cases out 
of a hundred spends his entire surplus earn- 
ings for whiskey, .....-.- the negro knows 
that if he beats his wife to death (which he 
not unfrequently does) he can quickly get an- 
other; he may even take that method to get 
rid of her. There is no longer any pecuniary 
inducements to the old masters to interfere, 
and they seldom do it. Among the blacks 
themselves—the Supreme Legislators and 
law-givers of the country—the opinion is gen- 
eral that no degree of severity is too great to 
enforce family discipline, and interference 
with a man’s family affairs is not tolerated. 
instances have been related to me by those 
who were eye-witnesses, and whose veracity 
I vouch for as beyond question, going to 
prove, as I have before stated, that the negro 
is now, generally speaking, a harder task-mas- 
ter over his own fle8h and blocd than his 
former owner ever dared to be. 





CONSISTENT DR. FULTON. 


The Commonwealth says: ‘It is rather a rich 
joke on the Rev. Dr. Fulton’s opposition to 
Woman Suffrage, while also a sad commen- 
tary on the perversity of human nature, that 
it should be discovered that a large portion of 
a treatise of his against the Suffrage cause 
was stolen bodily from Margaret Fuller’s 
“Woman in the Nineteenth Century!” 

Not at all. It is in strict accordance with 
Rev. Dr. Fulton’s ‘‘Helpmeet”’ theory. It is 
Woman’s business to help man. Therefore it 
is Margaret Fuller’s business to furnish ideas 
to Rev. Mr. Fulton. And itis Rev. Mr. Ful- 
ton’s business toappropriate her labors and 
convert them to his own honor and profit. 











HUMOROUS. 


The cremationists in Rhode Island naturally 
go for Burnside for Senator. 


Bobbs complains that his wife is an infla- 
tionists. She blows him up every day, and 
makes him circulate until he actually feels that 
he is beyond redemption. 


“ And so they go,’’ said a member of a Bos- 
ton School Committee; ‘our great men are fast 
departing—first Greeley, then Chase, and now 
Sumner—and I don’t feel very well myself.” 


There is a large willow tree at Boxford, 
Mass., a hundred years old, which has grown 
from a cane casually stuck in the ground. The 
man who did this may be truly said to have 
“raised Cain.” 

A Brooklyn newspaper has received from a 
correspondent the following letter, which con- 
clusively settles the questions concerning Miss 
Smiley which have so long disturbed the minds 
of some good people : 

“This Womun smilee in mi Opinyun aught 
not be Alowd speak god Mayd us to runa. 
Pulpit not wimmin they hasent got Nollege 
enuf as that is mi Opinyun.” 


“Who is this Sarah Veeney I’ve heard so 
much of since I’ve been here?” queried Bil- 
lickin’s aged aunt from the country, a day or 
twoago. Billickins pondered a moment,when 
a thought struck him. ‘Oh,’ said he, “Sal- 
vini you mean, don’t you? “Yes,” replied 
the good old lady, “you call her Sal Veeny, 
but you are always full of nicknames ; I prefer 
to give her her full name.” Billickins ex- 
plained. 

President Grant is said to have made a joke, 
apropos of the veto and of a possible third 
term. Ladies were expressing their admira- 
tion of the life-size portrait of him in the 
White House, and Stewart’L. Woodford was 
alongside. ‘‘ Yes,” said President Grant, 
“Mrs. Grant and myself have often been 
puzzled as to what disposition should be made 
of it after retiring from public life. It being 
so very large, no ordinary room will contain 
it.’ To this Mr. Woodford responded by sug- 
gesting that there might be another four years’ 
service as President fallto his lot. ‘ Ah,” 
said President Grant, ‘that would be an in- 
flation of my term of office, and as I have taken 
occasion to pronounce against inflation, the 
suggestion would also for consistency have to 
be vetoed.” 








A Great Bargain in 


MARSEILLES — 
QUILTS. 


A Quilt of the $9 quality, owing to slight 
imperfections, selling for 


. $4.50, 
PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 


143 Tremont St., Boston, 


Importers and Dealers Exclusively in Housekeeping 
Dry Goods. 22—2t 


Chaplin's Life of 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


With an Introduction by Ex=Gov. Claflin, 
is Ready. The Character and Services of the 
Noble Statesman, the Special Advantages 
Possessed by the Well-Known Authors, the 
Beautiful Heliotype Portraits, Engravings, 
Fac-Simile Letters, its Size (604 pages, 12 
mo.,) and low price, ($1.50), combine to 
render this the most Popular Book of the 
day.—Agenuts Wanted. 
BOSTON: D. LOTHROP § CO., Publishers. 

gntfe their full Illustrated Catalogue. 





22—4 


WANTED IN ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, 


A woman with three children would like board in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., about the 7th of July, for a few 
days, and after that four rooms suitable for house- 
keeping. Address L. K. T. F.,3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass, 21—4t 


‘SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Diehl. 
4—ly 








| Everybody Should Buy the Celebrated | 


| “WEED” 
PER, 


CARPET SW 


BECAUSE 
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"THIRTY-THREE REASONS WHY | 


| 1, Itis no humbug, and warranted to give perfect 


DONT GO WEST. 


Superier Little Farms Within 35 Miles 
of Besten Healthy Lecation—Ne Ague 
~—Perfect Title--Pare Water-Lew 
Taxce—Nothing Objcetiona ble. 


ON THE BOSTON, HARTFORD & ERIE R. R 


ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 
vom —A farm of 2 acres, 3 in wood, ath 
+ 3 


r level; good rich soil; keeps 2 cows and 
satisfaction. | horse; some choice fruit; 1} story house with 
2. We have had 15 years’ experience manufacturing | coomm painted white with green blinds, granite un- 
and perfectin mm. derpinning. Barn 30x25, with cellar. Shop and car- 
M. d pe f & them riage- house, 24x18. The house alone could not be 
3. We have secured patent rights on the most impor | built for 82000 Was built by a carpenter for his own 
tant improvements, occupancy. High, healthy location, overlooking the 


| 4. It has proved reliable, practical, and become a 
staple article. 

5. It is awarded the highest premiums at all exhibi 
tions. 


7. The boxes and covers are made of the best black 
walnut. 
8. It is neat, light, strong and will last a lifetime, 
9. [t is well finished, and smooth inside and out. 
10. It has bevelled sides to prevent the escape of dust. 
11. It has covers that will not bend, get out of shape 
and break off. 
12. The corners and edges are nicely rounded and fin- 
ished. 
13, They are put together with screws instead of sta- 
tionary rivets, 
14. The brush can be raised or lowered and adjusted 
to fit the carpets. 
15, The brush can be lowered until it is entirely worn 
out, 
16, It has the patent plates, guards and counter-sinks 
to prevent clogging up. 
17. It has the improved serpentine brush and is longer 
than others. 
18. The brush can be taken out ina moment if neces- 
sary. 
19. The brush revolves more rapidly than any other. 
20. It sweeps much closer to the edges and corners 
21. It has guards to prevent marring the furniture or 
paint. 
22. It sweeps both ways, under beds, sofas, tables and 
chairs, 
23. It is easy toempty, and will not fap around and 
scatter the dirt. 
24. A delicate lady or child can sweep carpets with- 
out exertion. 
25. It runs easier, sweeps cleaner, and does not wear 
the carpets. 
26. It raises no dust or lint to stifle and irritate the 
lungs. 
27. It saves alldust from furniture, books, drapery 
and ornaments, 
28, It saves the most disagreeable labor of housekeep- 
ing. 
29, Its cost is trifling compared with the comfort it af- 
fords. 
30. You would never be without one after using it. 
31. Its simplicity, utility and durability cannot be sur- 
passed, 
32, The manufacturers are responsible and reliable for 
all they recommend. 
33. All mechanics and traders will advise to buy the 
Weed Sweeper. 


PRICBH, $8.50. 


OTIS H. WEED & 00, 


Patentees and Manufacturers. 
25 COURT STREET, Boston. 


(@ For sale by all the principle Carpet 
and House Furnishing Dealers. 


Liberal terms to the trade. Agents wanted every- 
where. 22—3 t. 
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ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May, 1873, we are now prepared with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES of 
Parlor, Chamber, 

Dining Room, 


and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


411 Washington Street. 
1b— 








to sell the IMPROVED “tI 
SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 
the only practical, low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ; Chicago, Ill. ; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo. 
20—138t 


THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 


July DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 


9()() & MONTH 0 AGENTS 








6. It possesses so many merits over all other sweepers. | 


neighboriug villages, A great bargain is offered. 
Price only $1700. Apply to 
GEO, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A SNUG HOME FOR #500— At Bel‘ingham. 
. cottage house, painted and papered, 3 roome 
- 


nm first floor, attics unfinished. Wood house 
; andshop. High, healthy location, fine view; 1} acres 
land with pear and apple trees Vrice only $500, 


Apply to GEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


FORTY ACRE FARM-.Only $200down, 
Pe: mille from ce ” 2Y miles from Boston, 
5S acres in wood; level land, free from 







stones; cuts $0 worth of hay in a season, Choice 
fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair) Barn 40x86. Carriage fom, shed, 


&e. Good he Ithy location; fine neighbors. Price 
only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest. 
Apply toGeo. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


AT FRANKLIN, 28 MILES FROM 
HH Boston, excellent 7h-acre farm, 1} ne 
ute L 










om depot, Dean Academy, &e.; 30 acres 
in wood; balance level and free from stones; ¢ 
tons of hay; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some choice 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large 2 


story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good repalr; 
barn 65x25, with cellar; very pleasantly located; 
shaded by fine elms; near neighbors. The woodland 


is worth half the price asked. Price $2500, $1200 eash. 
Apply to Geo, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


SUPERIOR LITTLE FARM OF SIX 
Pi ace: for $1.00—One mile south of Bell- 
ngham Village; good deep suil, free from 


stones and level; keeps a cow and horse; 40 thri 
fruit trees; 6 varieties of grapes; 4 story house with 
L, 36x16, painted, papered and blinded, 7 rooms; 
small stable and woodshed, all connected, and in per- 
fect repair. A beautiful little place, on high land, 
commanding an extensive view; fine shade treea; 
good neighbors. Price only #1200, 8600 cash. Apply 
to Gro, H, CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 





On the Banks of the Connecticut River, 





A 20-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 

PIR Steck TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 

: LIBRARY, etc, One mile from depot and 
leut 


churches, near school; 45 acres are in wood; wi 

500 corda; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough; 
keeps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 60 hea 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious building 1! jueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cla 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, 
feet long, painted; carriage house; granary 80x24; 
shed and ice-bouse—-all in complete repair. the own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es- 
tate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes. 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track and. 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, etc., 1 7-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re- 
main no mortgage. Full particulars of Gro. H. 











board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E. 
i Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Marl5 tf 89 West 26th Street. New York. 





CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 










Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 
wet HAMPTON FALLS—Within J mile of the 

LB eeret, on to churches, schools, as 
taining 60 acres of excellent land, level, well divided ; 
through the year. fruit is of choice varieties, 
comprising 400 trees, with small fruit in variety. 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, heated 

ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, shop, hennery, y gery and ice- 

« 

trees. Very pleasantly located, 4 miles from 1 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
great attractions. Price $6500, on very easy terms of 
payments. full particulars of Geo. H. CHAPIN, % 


depot, on the Eastern Railroad; in close 
cuts 30 tons of we will keep 10 head of cattle 
he 

Hard and soft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 

. hy 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; cla ard- 
house; all in good — r, surrounded by ornamental 
roads. For a gentleman's residence this estate offers 

remont Row, Boston. 





SEA-SHORE HOTEL FOR SALE: 
The wellknown and popular ‘Tower 
House,’ at Falmouth Heights, Mass., is now 
offered for sa'e, completely furnished. The 
house is 100 feet long, with a broad piazza 
»xtending the whole front, with 75 feet L, 
containing 64 rooms. The kitchen and laundry are 
independent of the house. Ice-house, containing 
over 100 tons of ice, within ten feet of the kitchen. 
A short distance away is a boarding and livery stable, 
also a fine a and billiard hall, containing three 
alleys and four of Briggs’ patent tables. The house 
is well and thoroughly furnished in every depart- 
ment, and has a splendid run of custom; large num- 
bers were turned away last season for want of room. 
The owner’s ili health and a desire to go abroad this 
summer, induce him to sell. This is one of the finest 
summer resorts in New England. Falmouth Heights 
is located on the Old Colony Railroad, one-half mile 
from depot, connected with Boston by four daily 
trains, on a bluff ey opposite Holmes Hole, over- 
looking Vineyard Sound, which is the second greatest 
thoroughfare for shipping in the world, over 400 saile 
daily passing in plain view; opportunity for sea trips 
is offered by the steamers and sailing craft that stop 
daily at the new wharf. Nearly the whole of the New 
England and much foreign commerce goes through 
Vineyard Sound, and, together with the frequent 
yacht fleets, make up an amount and a diversit of 
ocean scenery which only those who have enjoyed it 
can fully understand and appreciate. In front of the: 
house is a large park, beautifully sloping to the sea, 
giving the house an extensive aud unobstructed ocean. 
view. Directly in front, across the park, is the wharf, 
built at a cost of $10,000. Three wells supply pure 
water by a force pump all over the house. facili- 
ties for bathing, boating and fishing are unsurpassed. 
The house is in perfeet repair, the rooms high-stud- 
ded, the rong | apartments unusually comfortable. 
and the whole place has an air of order, comfort and 
neatness. This house, together with all the appurten- 
ances, must be sold at once, and a great bargain is 
offered. The greater part of the purchase money 
may remain on mortgage. For Seen raphs and full 
rticulars apply to Geo. H. CHAPIN, New England 
Farm Agency, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 





TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 






Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro, 
PROVIDENCE R. R., 32 miles from 
isi Boston, a good 1} story house, painted and 
blinded ; stable 24x22, battened, with cel- 
lar; shop 30x15, clapboarded and painted, wo 
ter shop and a good carpenter 


make a good carpen 
; f land, level, rich, no 
would do well here; 2 acres o' oat tx 


tones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75apple, 
7 trees; 25 choice grape vines, Ke. Pleasantly > 
cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts and oe - 
front. Price only $1800, $200 cash, balance $ y .. 
ear; owner must sell but does not need the mo ey: 
Foxboro is a flourishing town, onplern ree 
thousand hands. Apply to GEo. H. CE N, 
Tremont Row, Boston. 














i 


For any description of country real estate go to 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, 


24 Tremont Rew, Bestom 
16—tf 
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(Continued from page 173.) ' 
hope and full of courage, but the thing needed | 
now was to take the matter earnestly to | 
heart, and by united and earnest action, in 
whatever way it seemed best, that we go for- 
ward to make this a success. This cause will 
not stay settled until it is settled in the right 
way; and many other needful things are wait- 
ing until this shall be settled. 

The resolutions were then taken up seriatim 
and the firsttwo adopted. Afterthe third had 
been read, which calls upon the Legislature to | 
enact a law giving women a right to vote iu 
town and municipal affairs, Mr. Blackwell | 
explained that the State Constitution only ex 
cludes women from voting in the election of 
certain officers, viz : Governor, Lieut. Govern- 
or and members of the Legislature, while for 
all other officers or business, they may be made 
voters by a law enacted by the Legislature : 
therefore this was the firet step that should be | 
taken. | 


Miss Hexpa B. Loup inquired whether such 
a law would not probably be contested before 
the Supreme Court? | 

Mus. Fostex thought that, even if itshould | 
be so contested, the agitation of the subject in | 
that quarter could not but be salutary, and 
the Court would probably sustain the law. 
The resolution was then adopted. 

Mrs. Foster moved to amend the fourth reso- 
lution, ¥! changing the word ‘‘requeet’” to de- 
mand. She said she had no respect for the | 
Senator from Worcester, who comes here full of 
rum and votes that she be driven out of her | 
house, and that she shall have no place where to 
lay her head, simply because she refused to pay 
him and other vile men $1004 year: and after 
two years, because she refused to pay them | 
2200, they take $1000 worth of property. 
She didn’t respect such men and demanded 
that they do a decent act for once in their lives. | 

On motion of Mr. Visnent, the resolution 
was further amended 80 as to read “‘direct tax- | 
ation.” It was then adopted. | 

Rev. Georce H. Vinsert made a strong ad- | 
dress in favor of suffrage for women, and inci- 
dentally alluded to the prohibitory law, which 
he said the Mayor failed to enforce. Mr. H.B. 
Blackwell immediately offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the recent Temperance Movement 
among women is an unconscious testimony to the 
need of Woman's direct influence upon political ac- | 
tion which must lead, at no distant day, to a recogni- 
tion of her Suffrage as essential to the triumph.of the 
—— cause. 

nS.FostTer gave some details respecting the 
Women’s Temperance Movement in Worces- 
ter, showing how the presence of women made 
even the grog-shop keepers and frequenters 
more decent. 

Mrs. Srone called the Finance Committee to- 
gether for action. 

Wm. Lioyp Garrison was the next speak- 
er. ‘‘Nobody” he said, “can doubt where I 
stand on the Woman question.” On behalf of 
the Business Committee he offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Whereas, Following the patriotic example of Rev- 
olutionary fathers, in protesting against taxation by 
the mother country, without representation in the 
British Parliament, and refusing to comply with her 
unjust demands, certain highly intelligent, estimable 
and respected female property holders in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, have entered a similar protest, 
and exhibited a similar contumacy, in regard to a like | 
injustice done them by the governmental authorities 
of those States, who have laid violent hands upon 
their property, and threaten them with confiscation or 
imprisonment in case of their persistence; therefore, 

tesolved, That we proffer to these heroic women 











less of our sympathy than of our admiration; assur- 
ing them that we regard their action as prompted by | 
the purest motives, by the highest reverence for law | 


and order as based on impartial justice, and by the | 
true martyr spirit for which heroes have been crown- 
ed and saints canonized in all ages; and that we be- | 
lieve they have struck a most effective blow at the po- 
litical proscription to which their sex is so unjustly 
subjected, and wil help to sustain the pecuniary loss 
which they may incur, until the great injustice is re- 
moved by the admission of both sexes to the ballot- 
box on equal terms. 

Mr. Garrison was proceeding to speak, | 
when a gentleman in the audience desired to be 
heard, and Mr. Garrison courteously yielded 
the floor. 

Rev. Mr. Loomis made a unique speech in 
favor of Woman Suffrage, in which he called 
women the ‘‘rosebuds of nature,’ and men the 
“humming birds of creation.” He reviewed 
the question from a sentimental, emotional and | 








siderable merriment by his quaint way of 


| hope in the increasing favor of the cause among 


embodying his peculiar views in favor of or- | 


ganizing a Woman Suffrage party : 

Resolved, That the right of self-government, of 
which the ballot is both the symbol! and safeguard, is 
the most sacred and valuable of all our rignt+, and 
that it ought to be maintained at whatever cost of 
reputation, property or life. 

Resolved, That this right is the gift of a common 
Creator, and belongs alike to al] men, irrespective of 
sex, color or nationality. 

Kesolved, That any government which subverts or 
ignores this right is a conspiracy against justice and | 
civil liberty, and as such it should be regarded and 
treated as the common enemy of the human race. | 

Resolced, That we honor and reve e the memory of 
our Revolutionary ancestors, for their bold and val- 


| jant defense of this right against the aggressions of 


the British government, and that we desire to keep 
the remembrance of their example ever fresh in our 
recollections, that we may be able to leave behind us 


| a political record which will do no discredit to such an 


ancestry. 
Resolved, That both the existing political parties of 


| the State and nation are organized conspiracies 


against the principle of self-government, and against 
the rights and liberty of a large majority of our fel- 
low-eltizens, and as «uch should be denounced and re- 
nounced by every true friend of Woman Suffrage. 


Resolved, That the time has fally come when the | 


best interests of the country require the organization 
of a political party based upon the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the equality of all men before the law, irre- 
spective of sex, color or nationality, and that we es- 


Rec. Secretary—Charies K. Whipple. 

Executive Committee—Lucy Stone, Caro- 
line M. Severance, Mary A. Livermore, Mer- 
9 B. Jackson, Wm. 8S. Robiuson, Abby W 

ay, T. W. Higginson, Newport, KR. 1; Ar- 


| menia S. White, Concord, N. H..; George H. 


Vibbert, Mass.; Elizabeth L. Chace, Valley 
Falls, R.I ; Mrs. Charles Reed, Moutpelier, 
Vt., Mrs. C. B. Richmond, Lowell, Mass. ; 5. 
F. Hersey, Bangor, Me. 

Mrs. Jutta Wanp Howe alluded to her 
travele in the West Indies, and drew some 
very graphic pictures of the state of civilization 


in that region. She compared the praying | 


women to palm leaves, and the growth of the 
movement in which we are eugaged to the 
growth of the palm tree; ove branch drops 


off and, higher up, spring forth greener and | 


brighter sprays, whose verdure surpasses that 


of their predecessors. She then related her | 


experiences on board of the steamer when re- 
turning from Santo Domingo, and a contro- 
| versy in which she had been engaged with a 

gentleman on the question of Woman Suf- 
| frage. The subject of greatest interest on 


yeclally recommend the organization of such a party board the vessels in which she wentand came 


n this State at the earliest practicabie day. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore cviticised Mr. 
Foster for not voting himself. They must take 
things as they are. The movement could not 
grow to perfection, like Jonah’s gourd, in one 
nitht; hut she had seen great growth of pub- 
lic sentiment on the question in her travels the 
country over. She spoke of the necessity of 
converting men to the cause, and adverted 
to the argument that there were more divorces 
now than fifty years ago, saying that then a | 
woman had no rights, however brutish and | 


. ; $j . | and in them, and when they go to plead the . 
cruel a husband might be. She saw cause for | cause of the poorest the weakest and the fee- | In Concord, at the last school meeting, an ef- 


women, especially in the West, and from ex- 


| perience in the Temperance movement which | 


showed the need of Woman’s influence to puri- 
fy politics. She keenly felt the indignities | 
heaped upon women, but counseled patience 


| and steadfast work. Before women could vote | Prophesied that, next winter, a bill for their | have reason to believe, ultimately, as many 


people must be made to see the necessity | 
for it. Women dared to speak now-a-days, | 
and that is why we have more divorces than 
were granted previously. You must have 
men understand this movement and be in fa- 
vor of it and intelligently advocate it. The 
reason we don’t progress to day is because men 
are not converted. If the women of Massa- 
chusetts were allowed to vote on the question 
of their own enfranchisement, she would stake 
her soul’s salvation on it that they would vote 
within a year. She then gave an account of 
a visit which she recently paid to the separate 
State Prison for women in Indiana, what she 
saw there and how it was obtained. She 
spoke of the majesty, fervor and amazing phe- 
nomena which characterized the Temperance 
movement; but its success was not certain 
unti! women had the ballot in their hands. In 
both these movements women are being edu- 
cated for the ballot. Itis not for the sake of 
voting that we are working for this movement, 
but it is for the good which the ballot will 
bring with it. The best men should be sent to 
the Legislature. Four years ago she found out 
that one man was sent to the Massachusetts 


seemed to be the condition and action, the 
rights, position, character and destiny of 
American woman. The valuable thing about 
the Woman’s Temperance movement is that 
women have not only shown piety and a dislike 
of intemperance, but have shown will, not pas- 
sive but active will. Intention in art is a rec- 
ognized merit, and will in morals is a recog- 
nized merit. She expected to see some great 
results from the movement of these women 


Corresponding Secretary—L. B. Blackwell. 


——_ 
os 


| the anomaly on our statute books, of a law 
allowing women to hold office when elected by 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 
Tuten the matter “At the last session of the | FOF Moth Patches, Freckles 


| Legislature, another effort was made to have | AND TAN, ask your Droggist for Perry's Moth and 
| the voting clause enacted, but without success. | Freckle Lotion, which is harmless, and in every case 
It is not definitely decided whether further ef- | infallible. Or for his Improved Comzpons and 
fort will be made in the same direction at the | Prrtz Remepy, the great Skrw Mepicine for Pim. 
coming session, or the broader demand for an | ples, Black Heads or Fleshworms. Or consult B.C 
amendment to the Constitution, conferring | PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49 Bond St., 
| upon women the right of Suffrage under all | New York. 15-12 
| circumstances, be made. } 
As it may be of interest to the friends in| Costiveness is aggravated by the use of 
other States, we would say that the ground | strong purgatives. The only rational treatment is 
upon which the Legislature is asked to enact | some gentle laxative and tonic like Dr. HARRISON’s 
| law giving the right of Suffrage to women iD | PeristaLtTic LozeNces. These never weaken, but 
School District Meetings, is based upon the | gradually restore nature. They remove Oppression 
opinion of distinguished legal gentlemen , 


" , : 1 . in | Dizziness, Headache, and every form of Indigestion; 
our State; that the Legislature has entire COn- | aj. the only proper remedy for Piles, either bleeding 
trol over the matter, that the School District | .. otherwise. Trial box 30 cts. Large box 60 cts 
is an institution unknown to the Constitution. | Mailed free for this last price : ‘ 


A corporation created by the Legislature, and | DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM 

| hence under the absolute control of that body. | lendid psaagp the age , 
In this view of the matter women have the the ~y Aves ud a 8, Hoarseness, and all 
same right to vote in School District Meetings | T’T°*t #4 Lung complaints. For sale by E. S. Har. 

| that they have to vote in meetings of railroads | *°" © Co., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, 
and other similar corporations. It is but fair Boston, and by all Druggists. 19~4t 

| for us to say that this view is dissented from | — 

| by some prominent lawyers, and that in the “Brown's Bronchial Troches.”’ — Coughs 

| event of its enactment it would probably be | and Colds are often overlooked. A continuance for 

| carried to the Supreme Court for final decision. | ny length of time causes irritation of the Lungs or 
Still, it has seemed to the friends of the cause | some chronic Throat Disease. “‘Brown’s Bronchial 
in New Hampshire that if this entering wedge | Troches” are an effectual Covon REMEDY. 

| could be made a success, it would greatly help mu 
in the broader work for unrestricted Suffrage | Burmett’s Kalliston, as a wash for the com- 

| that would yet remain to be accomplished. _| plexion, has no equal. See advertisement. 

Several towns in the State have taken ad- | 








through the land. She said let women re- | Vantage of the law as it now stands, to elect | 
member that the Divine Majesty is with them, | Women as Superintending School Committees, | 
| and thus far the plan has worked admirably. | 


est. t e leading the cause of the | fort was made to place two women on the 
Most Hieh Hieeit” _— | Board of Education, but the machinery of 
Hon. BensAMIN Kixaspuny, of Portland, | ward politics was brought into requisition, 
spoke very hopefully of the progress of the | the rabble was called to the meetings, and 
| Woman Suffrage Movement in Maine. He | the effort defeated for the time, but not, we 


enfranchisement will pass the Legislature of | of the best citizens of the city are fully con- 
that State. He gave a very interesting ac- | scious of the fact that the introduction of the 
count of his own forty years’ experience in | feminine element into the management of our 
married life of the possibility of harmony | schools cannot fail of great good, and are de- 
between husband and wife, holding different | termined upon giving ita trial. 

religious and political opinions. Atone time | Glancing over the Suffrage field we see 
his wife was an abolitionist and he the editor | nothing especially discouraging, and are ready 
of a Democratic paper. His wife at one time | for further labor and patient waiting. As- 
stopped taking his paper and declined to re- | tonished at the injustice and illiberality that 
ceive it at their house, but domestic harmony | keeps from women a plain right, we are never- | 
remained unimpaired. If women ever have theless aware that every reform in the world’s 


Much of the trouble experienced in running 
Sewing Machines is caused by the poor quality of the 
thread or silk used, and may be avoided by using the 
Eureka Spool Silk which is always reliable. 





The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse 


this delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it 
with alcoholic washes and plastering it with grease, 
which has no affinity for the skin, and is not absorb- 
ed. Burnett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoanut 
Oil, ete., is unrivalled as a dressing for the hair—is 
readily absorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its va- 
rious conditions, preventing its falling off and pro- 
moting its healthy growth. 

Another Invoice of Boy’s Clothing from 
New York, Matched Suits, (Jackets, Pants and Vests) 
to fit Boys from 9 to 14 years of age—a good Suit for 
$8.00, a better one for $10,00, and there are some for 
$12.00 which are very cheap. Our Five-Dollar New 


the ballot in Maine there will be no further 
need of a State Constabulary to suppress in- 
temperance. 

Mrs. Arment S. Wits, President of the 
New Hampshire Woman Suffrage Association 
presented the following report of the Execu- 
tive Committee : 

During the past year some progress has been 
made in the work of Suffrage in our State, al- 
though far less has been accomplished than we 
might desire; but it must be borne In mind 
that in a State like New Hampshire compara- 
tively few persons of influence and means 
have yet prominently identified themselves 





Legislature, as a matter of local charity, be- 
cause he was a sick man, because he had a 
tape worm. (Laughter.) The negro’s reason 
why women should not vote, “because they 
were so full of contrariness,’’ is as logical as 
any other reason advanced against this move- 
ment, 

Mrs. Foster said that aresolution had been 
offered by Mr. Garrison in honor of those wo- 
men who kad resisted taxation. But men 
also should resist taxation until justice is done 
by the admission of all to equal Suffrage. 
We don’t yet understand the depth of the 
abyss in which women lie. Only little by lit- 
tle do our rights and our duties dawn upon us. 
Her sense of her wrongs was such that she 
could not be patient. Our oppressions have 


with the cause, and hence the progress of the 
reform is slow, tedious, and sometimes rather 
discouraging. We are satisfied that multi- 
tudes of influential men and women sympa- 
thize with us at heart, and would hail with 
genuine pleasure the success of the Suffrage 
agitation, but a variety of causes keep them 
from openly taking sides with us in the prose- 
cution of the work. Some are restrained by 
social relations, others by political affiliations, 
and still others by religious considerations, the 
time not having yet passed for bigotry and in- 
tolerance to sheathe the sword of persecution, 
and allow all to act freely in accordance with 
their own convictions. But notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, and others that might be 
named, the good cause has been kept some- 





continued because of our undue patience. It 
is time to cease to endure oppression quietly. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Garrison was 
adopted and the Convention adjourned to 
71-2P. M. 

TUESDAY EVENING SESSION. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe presided. The 

following letter from the Sisters Smith was 


LETTER OF JULIA AND ABBY SMITH. 


natural history point of view, and caused con- | read to the meeting: 
! 


“putting things.” 

Mr. Garrison resuming, spoke of the be- 
ginning of the Woman’s Movement, about 
1848, and of the progress and diffusion of its 
ideas among civilized nations, to the present 
time. Itchallenges the sympathy and co-oper- 
ation of the best, purest and most refined por- 
tions of human society everywhere, while the 
vulgar and degraded instinctively resist it. 
Mr. Garrison then impressively described some 
of the great advantages to our manners, our 
morals and our laws, which would practically 
result from the extension of the suffrage to wo- 
men. He showed the injustice of taxing Abby 
Smith for her cows, and criticized che minori- 
ty report of the Legislative Committee on the 
Suffrage matter. Since Queen Victoria, a wo- 
man, was at the head of everybody, said he, 
any wo:nan may claim the right to stand by 


Ova DEAR FRIEND, Mrs. Stone:—If women can- 
not control their own property, and if men can take 
it when they see fit, how can women control the 
Legislature? Though we have not expected to 
control that honoravle body, we have tried hard 
through its agents to get a hearing in season to make 
our appearance at your Anniversary Meeting as we 
had intended. We have seen one of our representa- 
tives, this morning, who says the Judiciary Committee 
will write us, when we can be heard. Probably 
enough we shall not hear from them until after your 
meeting takes place, but we dare not leave home, for 
Sone they send us word, we, of course, must be on 
aand. 

Our eapeteentetve told us that every one in the As- 
sembly, he had heard say anything about it, agreed 
that women paying taxes on $500 worth of property, 
ought to vote, and that he himself, and the Collector 
(who is the other representative from this town)should 
cast their votes for it. The friendin New Haven to 
whom we sent our petition, wrote us that he thought 
such a bill might pass, and that would be an entering 
wedge, for all women to vote soon. Mr. Hooper’ 
printed appeal in tne Hartford Times, givesa fair 
statement of the case. So that it is po-sible that your 


the side of somebody; free America should | Glastonbury friends may yet get a lawful hold in the 


follow the example of monarvhical England in 


Town Hall, without being turned outdoors. We have 


conceding the rights of women. | reason, as you said in the JouRNAL to Connecticut 


Sreruen S. Foster then came forward. 
He said that self-evident truths had been dis- 
cussed on this platform for twenty-five years, 
and this was long enough, and we had better 
now consider our duties and perform them. We 
have asked that women be co-equal legislators 
with men, and have been answered, No. What 
are weto do? Argue the question further ? 
Not at all. Women are now substantially 
slaves. The matter isa political matter. Men 
have organized a government from which wo- 
men are excluded. We,on the other side,must 
organize to send men to the Legislature, who 
will vote for the rights of women. 

A woman on the platform asked What shall 
we do? 

Do! said Mr. Foster, vote for your friends 
instead of your enemies. Use your influence 
in favor of those who favor your rights, and 
against those who resist those rights. There 


wasn’t a man in the Commonwealth who dared | 


to get up before an audience and deny the truth 
of Woman Suffrage, end yet no progress had 
been made. They had come up tothe Conven- 
tion, year after year, ard heard the same cry 
from the watchmen: “The morning dawneth ;” 
he wanted to see the sun, and had become im- 
patient at the women’s delay. He presented 
the following resolutions on his own account, 


women, to take courage. If we can just get through 

that ordeal of speech delivery in New Haven, and feel 

that such a favorable bill stood a chance to pass, 

it would give us pluck to attend that auction sale, the 

20:h of June, of all our meadow land, right in sight 

of the house. With our most cordial wishes for the 

grand success of that Anniversary that we cannot 
| have the honor to attend, we subscribe ourselves, 

Your hearty colaborers in the just cause, 
JULIA AND ABBY SMITH. 

Glastonbury Ct., May 24, 1874. 

The following officers for the coming year 
were then chosen: 


President—Julia Ward Howe. 

Vice-President — Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Jas. Freeman Clarke, Sarah Shaw Russell, 
| Lucy Goddard, Harriet K. Hunt, Richard P. 
| Hallowell, Boston; Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
| Lidian Emerson, Louisa M. Alcott, Concord; 
| Lydia Maria Child, Wayland; John Weiss, 
| Watertown; Caroline R. Putnam, Salem ; 
| Amory Battles, W. Newton; Nathaniel White, 
Concord, N. H.; Jas. Hutchinson, Jr., West 
| Randolph, Vt.; Rhoda Peckham, Providence, 
| R. I.; Frances Ellen Burr, Hartford, Ct.,; 
| Luey A. Snow, Rockland; Clara H. Nash, 
| Columbia Falls; Caroline W. Jarvis, Ells- 
| worth; Miss Susan Fuller, Dexter, D. H. 


Hamilton, Lewiston; Benj. Kingsbury, Port- 
land, Me. ° 
Treasurer—Samuel E. Sewall. %j 2:; 


mes 


what prominently before the people, and our 


| ranks have been recruited to some extent dur- 


ing the year. 

The Annual Meeting of the New Hampshire 
Association was held in the beautiful village 
of Lancaster, in the northern part of the State 
on the 26th and 27th days of August last, and 
it proved to be an occasion of rare enjoyment 
and profit. The mountain air gave vigor and 
energy to all, the meetings were largely at- 
tended, the hospitality of the citizens un- 
bounded, while the presence from abroad of 
Henry War! Beecher, Lucy Stone, Mary A. 
Livermore, Henry B. Blackwell, Mary Grew, 
Mary F. Eastman and George H. Vibbert, all 
veterans in the Suffrage work, gave an éclat to 
the gatherings that could not have been se- 
cured in Any other way. At the opening ses- 
sion the President of the Association read an 
exceedingly interesting address, in which she 
graphically reviewed the Suffrage work of the 
year, severely animadverted upon the State 
Legislature for refusing to pass the bill con- 
ferring upon women the riglit to vote in school 
district meetings, and hopefully referred to 
the progress and prospects of the cause in 
other States. The annual report was read by 
the Secretary. 

During the meetings addresses were made by 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Livermore, Mary F. East- 
man, Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Abba G. Wool- 
son, tev. George H. Vibbert, Mary Grew of 
Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. Haskell of Lowell, Rev 
Otis Cole and Rev. Lyman Clark of Lancas- 
ter, and Dr. J. H. Gallinger of Concord. The 
closing meeting was addressed by Henry Ward 
Beecher, who kindly came from the “Twin 
Mountain House” for that purpose. He had 
an audience so large that an out door meeting 
became a necessity, all the towns in the re- 
gion having poured in their people to hear the 
great orator. Mr. Beecher spoke for upwards 
of an hour from the steps of the Lancaster 
Honse, and his address was a grand and unan- 
swerable plea for equal political rights regard- 
less of sex. The success of this meeting in 
the extreme northern part of the State has 
strongly suggested the propriety of holding 
Suffrage meetings in other places than the 
large cities, and doubtless in the future many 
towns in the State far removed from the Capi- 
tal will have the privilege of hearing the gcs- 
pel of Suffrage proclaimed in their midst. 

The past year has been one of especial activ- 
ity throughout the State so far as electing wo- 
men on School Boards is concerned. Two 


enact a law conferring on women the right to 
vote and hold office in District School Meet- 
ings; but the voting clause was stricken out 
by our conservative Legislators, and the bill 
was passed simply allowing women to hold 
office when elected thereto; hence we have 





years ago the Legislature was petitioned to | 


history has been met by the same opposition 
that confronts Suffrage, and that success has 
been reached only after earnest work and pa- 
tient self-denial. We are striving to secure 
the greatest reform known to history, and 
notwithstanding the discouragements that 
meet us at every turn, we are prepared for 
further sacrifices for the cause, confident in 
the belief that so palpable and undeniable 
aright as Woman’s claim to the ballot, can- 
not always be denied. 
Fraternally yours, 
J. H. GALLINGER, M. D. 
For the Executive Committee. 


Mrs. EvizABeTu K. CHURCHILL, of Prov- 
idence, R.1., quoted Franklin’s saying that lib- 
erty included having a voice or a vote in the 
making of the Jaws which govern us, and 
applied it to the condition of women in this 
country. She noticed the common objection 
that it was bad women who desired the bal- 
lot and would use it if granted, and answered 
this objection by an appeal to facts. She no- 
ticed the sneer of the Saturday Review, that 
women must earn the ballot before they re- 
ceive it, and showed by the testimony of his- 
tory that the wives of our revolutionary fa- 
thers actively seconded their efforts to arouse 
the people of Massachusetts to resist political 
oppression. Referring to the common cant 
about the natural limitations of women, she 
praised Miss Brackett’s reply to the allega- 
tions of Dr. Clarke’s “Sex in Education,’’ and 
ae that that answer might be widely 
read. 

Mrs. Assy Ke trey Foster said, she had 
long waited to hear something effective by way 
of work proposed. We talk of expectations 
from the Legislature ; but we take no measures 
to prevent a repetition of their betrayal. She 
complained because the meeting had been in 
session a day and a half and had not branded 
such men ashypocrites. She wished she could 
speak with words of fire and could have them 
| written on the skies, “hypocrite,” against every 
man who professes to be in favor of Woman 
Suflrage, and yet will go and vote for men, 
who not privately merely, but openly and di. 
rectly, in the very sight of Israel and the sun, 
thoroughly and entirely are committed to the 
cause. 

Mrs. Lucy Srone said that words were in- 
adequate to express the degradation to which 
women are still subjected, and the sharpest ex- 
pressions were still needed to arouse many 
among us to aconsciousness of thisfact. And 
yet great progress has been made since this 
movement began and more is coming ; patience 
is still needed with unceasing effort. Former- 
ly most women accepted subjection as their 
natural and appropriate lot. Not so now. We 
must continue to work with such tools as we 
have. She knew but two men who would 
leave party and allelse and vote for Woman 
Suffrage, and those two were Stephen S. Fos- 
ter and H. B. Blackwell. 

“Call men tyrants and hypocrites, then,” 
said Mrs. Foster. 

Said Mrs, Stone: ‘‘When the Smith sisters’ 
cows were sold I could not eat.” 

“I eat and slept, and said nay,” replied Mrs. 
Foster. “At our next election those who stand 
in Worcester as pious, conscientious gentle- 
men, honorable men, will go and elect a Wo- 
man Suffrage man, William S. Martin, and 
make hin swear that he will turn me out of 
doors, and we have beenin this Convention 
and not passed such a resolution.’’ 

‘ Mr. Brack we t offered the following resolu- 
ion : 

Resolved, That the men who believe in Woman Suf- 
frage ought not to vote for any candidate for State 
Representative, State Senator, Congressman or Gov 
ernor, who is not avowedly in favor of Woman Suf- 





e. 

Mr. BLACKWELL said he desired to ascer- 
tain what proportion of the friends of Suffrage 
would endorse that resolution. Therefore he 
hoped that none but friends of Suffrage would 
vote and that all friends of Suffrage would vote 
in accordance with their convictions. A rising 
vote was then taken. About three-fourths of 
the audience voted for the resolution and only 
two persons against it; one wasa man, the 
other a woman. 

The Convention then adjourned. 








York Sailor Suits are a great bargain, and we have 
eXtra Pants to match them at $2.50 per pair. 
FENNO’S, 
Corner of Washington and Beach Street. 
22—It 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Woman’s Club. 

Saturday, May 30, the Annual Meeting of the Club 
will be held in Freeman Place Chapel at 11 A. m. 
Lunch at Club Room at 1 p.m. 

The Dress Reform Committee will have an exhibi- 
tion of articles of reformed dress for women and 
children, at Freeman Place Chapel, on Friday next, 
from 12 to3 o0’clock. Al! interested are invited to be 
present. 


The address of Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bel L is 328 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 


Miss Ellen A. Martin, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
isan accredited agent of the WomANn’s JOURNAL, 
and is authorized to receive subscriptions for the 
same. 


The Address of Mrs. Charlotte B. Wile 
bour is for the present: Care J. S. Morgan & Co., 
No. 22 Old Broad St., London, Ergland. 





Wanted !—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, apply at T. C. EVANS, 
106 Washington Street, boston. 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Ret- 
idence and office No. 16 Boylston Place. Office hourt 
ll to2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 








A thing of beauty is a joy torever.” 


The Best Polish in the World 
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STOVE POLISH 


3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & '73 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving of Labor; 
Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
on ana truly Unrivalled in any Coun- 

ry. 
Morse Bros., Proprietors, 
CANTON, MASS. 
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DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston. 
To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E. 
D. SPEAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 
Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
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N G L j § H ENGLISH CHANNEL 
Shoes, and buy none 
CHANNED 3.0." 
around the sole near poe 
edge shows where the channeliscut. No more rage 
soles. Make your dealer get them for you. 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Will open on Thursday, October 1, 1874, and will con- 
tinue twenty-two weeks. 
RACHEL'L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
1435 North 19th St., Phila. 
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A, 2 leading music® 

VO xX idan . AR As ctinary liberal offer 
made to canvassers for three months. 


Outfit furnished ;ree, Inquire for terms of GEO- 
WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass" _. 
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